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A man is no more valuable than his information ... and this goes for our Industry, 
too. For unless each company’s personnel knows more of the answers — the 
competitive factual answers based on all that’s new and progressive within our 
Industry — its leadership can be challenged. 


Informed personnel opinion ... based on first-hand discussions with our 
Industry's first-rate leaders ...is worth its weight in gold — to you, and to 
the men you are training to hold important key positions. 


Invest in your PERSONNEL! Send more 
of them to your Industry’s convention 
and exposition 


Here, under one roof, will be assembled a display of the finest 
appliances, machinery and methods. Here the keenest 
minds will discuss the outstanding problems confronting 
our Industry today. Here is the Gas Industry in all its might 

and glory... a source of inspiration and education for all. 








Gas Appuance Manuracturers Association, INC. 
60 E. 42nd Street + New York 17, N.Y. 


THE SLENDER transmission tower of one of 
Columbia Gas System’s 56 short wave radio 
stations rises in the foothills of the Appo- 
lachians, near Clendenin, West Virginia 


Won THE PASSING of George F. 
Mitchell, the gas industry has lost a 
leader of one of its greatest pioneer- 
ing periods. His gas industry career 
spanned the vicissitudes of the shift 
from gas lighting to superiority 
among residential, industrial and 
commercial heating—from a status 
of predicted moribundity to one of 
financial solidity and promotional 
vitality. 

In addition to guiding one of the 
country’s large utilities in a program 
of growth and aggressive sales pro- 
motion, Mr. Mitchell was a leader in 
the country-wide expansion of natu- 
ral gas supply lines. He has also 
been credited with introducing the 
therm rate, which enables utilities 
shifting to natural gas to profit from 
its greater heating value. 

These contributions, in addition to 
his generous devotion of time to 
the work of his industry’s associa- 
tion, earned George F. Mitchell the 
accolades of the industry. 
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AND PRODUCTION IN THE U.S. 





(IN TRILLION CUBIC FEET ) 


Record gains for gas reserves 





roved recoverable natural gas reserves on December 31, 

1951, totaled 193.8 trillion cubic feet, an increase of 8.2 
trillion feet over estimated reserves of 185.6 trillion cubic 
feet a year earlier, according to a joint report of the Commit- 
tee on Reserves of the American Gas Association and the 
American Petroleum Institute. These reserves climbed to a 
new record high level, scoring the second highest increase 
made since these estimates were started and were registered 
over an all-time high production of approximately 8.0 trillion 
cubic feet of natural gas used during 1951. In 1950 the pro- 
duction of natural gas was 6.89 trillion cubic feet. 

The A. G. A. Committee on Natural Gas Reserves esti- 
mated proved recoverable reserves of natural gas liquids on 
_ December 31, 1951, also had risen to a record level, totaling 
_ 472 billion barrels. This compares with a previous high of 
| 4.27 billion barrels at the end of 1950 and the increase was 
_ made despite a record production of 267 million barrels of 
_ natural gas last year. 
| (Crude oil reserves on December 31, 1951, were 27.47 bil- 
) lion barrels compared with 25.26 barrels estimated at the end 
' of 1950. The total estimated liquid hydrocarbon reserves on 
' December 31, 1951, were 32.19 billion barrels compared with 
_ 29.54 billion barrels a year earlier. 

__ The increase of 13 trillion cubic feet in proved natural gas 
" feserves through extensions and revisions of previous esti- 
" mates for existing fields reflects the results of improved drill- 
_ ing methods and increased exploration. Discoveries of new 
_ natural gas fields and new pools in old fields also accounted for 
_ an important increase of 3.0 trillion cubic feet in proved re- 
| coverable reserves. Estimated reserves of natural gas in under- 
| ground storage at the end of 1951 were 132.8 billion cubic feet 
" greater than on December 31, 1950. 

_ Proved reserves of natural gas and natural gas liquids made 
» substantial gains in spite of greatly increased production. New 
| pipelines serving metropolitan New York, New England and 
" increased residential and industrial use in other areas, brought 
" Matural gas production to an all-time high level. 

_ The sixth annual joint report of the A. G. A. Committee on 

Natural Gas Reserves and the American Petroleum Institute 
‘ mmmittee on Petroleum Reserves summarizes the proved re- 
“overable reserves of natural gas and natural gas liquids of the 
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United States, as of December 31, 1951. 

The A. G. A. Committee on Natural Gas Reserves has as its 
chairman N. C. McGowan, president, United Gas Pipeline 
Co., Shreveport. Members are: R. M. Bauer, Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas Co.; E. A. Brown, Lone Star Gas Co.; R. O. Gar- 
rett, Arkansas Louisiana Gas Co.; and C. C. Hoffman, Cities 
Service Gas Company. Also serving on the committee are F. S. 
Lott, Bureau of Mines; L. H. Meltzer, Union Producing Co. ; 
E. D. Pressler, Humble Oil and Refining Co. ; and E. E. Roth, 
Columbia Gas System Service Corporation. In addition, there 
are: James Royds, Continental Oil Co.; J. T. Scopes, Union 
Producing Co.; H. N. Toler, Southern Natural Gas Co.; and 
C. E. Turner, Phillips Petroleum Company. G. H. Smith, 
A. G. A., is committee secretary, while O. E. Zwanzig, also 
A. G. A., is assistant secretary. 

A total of 56 trained geologists and engineers in the natu- 
ral gas field serve as members of the subcommittees covering 
the various gas producing regions. 

The American Petroleum Institute Committee on Petroleum 
Reserves is headed by F. H. Lahee, Sun Oil Co., while D. V. 
Carter, Magnolia Petroleum Co., is vice-chairman and Fred 
Van Covern, API, is secretary. Members of the committee are: 
R. F. Baker, The Texas Co.; Frank R. Clark, The Ohio Oil 
Co.; Morgan J. Davis, Humble Oil & Refining Co.; and 
Graham B. Moody, Standard Oil Co. of California. Other 
members are: Morris Muskat, Gulf Oil Corp.; J. M. Sands, 
Phillips Petroleum Co.; P. R. Schultz, Stanolind Oil & Gas 
Co.; and Theron Wasson, The Pure Oil Company. 

Table 3 is a summary of the committee’s annual estimates of 
proved natural gas reserves for the past seven years, reflecting 
the changes in the natural gas reserve position in the United 
States during each of the six years since December 31, 1945. 
Table 4 shows the proved natural gas liquids reserves of the 
United States for the last six years and the changes which have 
taken place in these reserves annually since the first estimate 
was made as of December 31, 1946. 

In order to arrive at an estimate of the total proved liquid 
hydrocarbon reserves in the United States, the reserves of 
natural gas liquids shown in Table 2 have been added to the 
reserves of crude oil estimated by the Committee on Petro- 
leum Reserves of the American Petroleum Institute. The total 





Present at the A. G. A. Natu- 
ral Gas Reserves Committee 
meeting were, |. to r., seated: 
E. D. Pressler, R. O. Garrett, 
O. E. Zwanzig, Acting Chair- 
man L. H. Meltzer; R. M. 
Baver, H. N. Toler, J. S. 
Royds, E. E. Roth and J. R. 
Arringt Standing: Bernie 
Morgan, C. C. Ingram, C. E. 
Turner, D. S. Colby, J. T. 
Drindak and G. H. Smith 





liquid hydrocarbon reserves are shown in Table 4 of the re- 
port of the Committee on Petroleum Reserves. 

The committee has continued the practice begun in the re- 
port of December 31, 1948 of reporting the volume of gas in 
storage in underground reservoirs. The “stored gas’’ is con- 
sidered to be the gas which has been transferred from its origi- 
nal location in a gas and/or oil field to another natural under- 
ground reservoir for the primary purposes of conservation, 
fuller utilization of pipeline capacities and more effective de- 
livery to markets. The “stored gas’” reserve is the quantity 
placed in a natural storage reservoir and not yet removed. Any 
additional recoverable gas which may have been in the under- 
ground storage reservoirs when injection was begun and has 
not yet been produced is classified and listed in its proper cate- 
gory. Adjustments in, withdrawals from, or additions to stor- 
age are included in the figures shown under the heading ‘‘Net 
Change in Underground Storage.” This is distinguished from 
“net production” which is gross withdrawals less gas injected 
into producing reservoirs; changes in underground storage 
are excluded. 


Reserves, Natural Gas 


Production, Natural Gas 


The committee points out again that it is often not possible 
to estimate the total reserves of a field in the year of its dis. 
covery. Satisfactory estimates can be made only after there has 
been sufficient drilling in the field and, in some cases, adequate 
production history. For these reasons, the reserves listed as 
discovered during any current year must be considered only as 
the reserves indicated by the drilling in that year. The esti- 
mated reserves of the new fields and pools will be revised in 
future reports in the light of later developments and shown 
as ‘‘Extensions and Revisions.” 

The procedure followed in estimating and assembling the 
proved reserve figures were the same as those used in the past 
reports. Proved reserves may be in either the drilled or un- 
drilled portion of a given field. Where the undrilled areas are 
considered proved, they are so related to the developed acreage 
and to the known field geology and structure that their pro- 
ductive ability is considered assured. Proved recoverable te- 
serves of natural gas are the reserves estimated to be produe- 
ible under present operating practices. Since the estimates are 
made by fields, the recovery factors or abandonment pressures 


Increase 195] 


December 31, 1951 December 31, 1950 Over 1950 
(Thousands of Cubic Feet) 
185,592,699,000 


193,81 1,500,000 8,218,801,000 


Increase 1951] 
Over 1950 
1,074,263,000 


1951 1950 
7,966,941 ,000 6,892,678,000 


The production figures for 1951 are net after deducting the amount 
of gas returned to reservoirs for cycling and pressure maintenance. 
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RESERVES 


Increase 1951 


December 31, 1951 December 31, 1950 Over 1950 


(Barrels of 42 gallons) 


LIQUID HYDROCARBON 
RESERVES 


Crude Oil 
Natural Gas Liquids 


Total Liquid Hydrocarbons 


PRODUCTION 
Crude Oil 
Natural Gas Liquids 


Total Liquid Hyrocarbons 


27 ,468,031,000 
4,724,602,000 


32,192,633,000 


1951 
2,214,321,000 
267,052,000 


2,481,373,000 


25,268,398,000 
4,267,663,000 


29,536,061,000 


1950 
1,943,776,000 
227,411,000 


2,171,187,000 


2, 199,633,000 
456,939,000 


2,656,572,000 


Increase 1951 
Over 1950 
270,545,000 

39,641,000 


310,186,000 
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Reserves” 
as of 
Dec. 31, 
1950 
(1) 


Discoveries 


of New 

Extensions 
and 

Revisions” 


(2) (3) 


Fields and 
New Pools in 
Old Fields” 


TABLE 1 
ESTIMATED PROVED RECOVERABLE RESERVES OF NATURAL GAS IN THE UNITED STATES 


(Millions of Cubic Feet—14.65 psia, at 60 Deg. F) 


Changes in Reserves During 1951 


Net 
Change in 
Under- 
ground 
Storage® 
(4) 


Total — 


(Columns 7 + 
8+9+ 10, 


Net 
Produc- 
tion® 


(5) 


also Columns 
1+2+3+4 
less Column 5) 


(6) 


Reserves as of December 31, 1951” 7 


Non- 
Associated 
(7) 


Associated‘ 
(8) 


Dissolved® 
(9) 


ground 
Storage” 
(10) 





Arkansas 
California : 


Pennsylvania 
Texas’ 
Utah 


West Virginia 


Wyom:ng 


Miscellaneous® 


185,592,699 


907,593 
9,760,386 
1,115,473 
229,893 
31,190 
13,790,834 
1,330,583 
28,533,266 
195,074 
2,519,206 
797,361 
44,106 
6,990,670 
64,779 
658,862 
11,634,287 
627,171 


102,404,077 


84,752 
1,650,675 
2,194,989 

27,472 


27,545 
170,711 
22,955 
29,795 
2,520 
76,206 
59,386 
1,147,998 


38,965 
66,827 
24,504 
5,650 
3,340 
40,971 
9,520 
480,933 
8,786 230 
86,321 35,477 
69,336 0 
30,947 26,646 
4,785,791 132,187 
100 0 
32,527 8,450 
769,182 117,604 
38,272 
5,311,803 
8,784 
147,107 
161,115 
26,419 


13,013,606 


1,854,153 
6,154 
21,900 
66,518 
66,356 
3,039,385 


33,000 * 


(—)4 
(—)4,317 
0 

0 

297 


2,326 
(—)401 


10,347 
40 
3,069 
0 
(—)2,834 
4,814 
30,696 
10,380 
43,012 
1,330 
) 
33,817 
179 

0 


132,751 


42,785 
511,162 
24,481 
38,205 
6,540 
452,839 
73,500 
1,157,166 
11,412 
201,075 
41,659 
5,889 
315,835 
2,900 
41,400 
727,116 
122,000 
3,918,134 
3,845 
182,000 
82,503 
4,495 
7,966,941 


931,314 
9,482,445 
1,138,451 
227,133 
30,807 
13,457,498 
1,325,588 
29,005,031 
203,025 
2,439,959 
828,107 
95,810 
11,589,979 
66,793 
689,135 
11,804,337 
619,455 


105,653,229 


95,845 
1,671,499 
2,340,298 

115,752 


193,811,500 


478,298 
2,615,335 
487,134 
4,333 
3,500 
13,015,271 
1,253,003 
23,147,675 
119,011 
1,721,717 
700,358 
67,351 
8,273,960 
50,642 
551,825 
7,368,214 
480,191 
70,322,632 
78,720 
1,504,366 
1,479,958 
47,913 


133,771,407 


149,733 
2,155,881 
42,142 
10,000 
4,500 
133,419 

0 
3,829,371 
0 

405,552 
39,469 
7,906 
2,351,741 
0 

0 
1,007,720 
0 
18,228,896 
0 

0 

354,385 

0 


28,720,715 


301,287 
4,696,387 
609,175 
212,800 
21,760 
277,181 
61,400 
2,027,985 
41,366 
312,660 
80,717 
20,553 
949,026 


38,400 
17,099,881 
17,125 
77,150 
505,263 
67,839 


30,844,937 


1,996 
14,842 
0 

0 
1,047 
31,627 
11,185 
0 
42,648 
40 
7,563 
0 
15,252 
15,623 
104,510 
34,749 
100,864 
1,820 
0 
89,983 
692 

0 


474,441 





4 Includes Alabama, Florida, Maryland, Missouri, North Dakota and Virginia. 


” Excludes gas loss due to natural gas liquids recovery. 


*The net difference between gas stored in and gas withdrawn from under- 


ervoirs. 


* Non-associated gas is free gas 


not in contact with crude oil in the res- 


* Associated gas is free gas in contact with crude oil in the reservoirs. 


* Dissolved gas is gas in solution with crude oil in the reservoirs. 
" Gas held in underground reservoirs for storage purposes only. 
‘ Includes off-shore reserves. 


ground storage reservoirs, inclusive of adjustments. 

“Net production equals gross withdrawals less gas injected into producing 
reservoirs; changes in underground storage are excluded. December pro- 
duction estimated occasionally. 


TABLE 2 
ESTIMATED PROVED RECOVERABLE RESERVES OF NATURAL GAS LIQUIDS IN THE UNITED STATES* 


(Thousands of Barrels of 42 U. S. Gallons) 
Reserves as of December 31, 1951 
Total 
(Columns 6 + 
7 +8, also 
Columns 1 + 
2+3 Less 
Column 4) 
(5) (6) 


51,050 30,326 
329,316 0 112,854 
11,910 301 0 
24,572 22 50 
149 18 22 
159,569 155,367 1,430 
10,478 10,478° 0 
684,773 540,276 99,303 
1,009 595 0 414 
52,290 25,750 20,912 5,628 
3,341 3,341 0 0 
2,586 2,314 169 103 
130,619 47,842 32,580 50,197 
1,710 1,710° 0 
311,125 120,293 
2,563 


Changes in Reserves During 1951 
Discoveries 
of New Fields 
and New Pools 
Revisions in Old Fields 

(2) (3) 


(—)110 80 
(—)4,596 0 
12,921 —)521 0 490 
26,259 2,006 28 3,721 
152 13 17 33 
163,578 —)14 330 4,325 
11,927 369 185 2,003 
643,512 64,775 9,294 32,808 
1,018 89 1 99 
55,897 47 995 4,649 
3,547 79 0 285 
235 1,808 666 123 
93,897 44,221 661 8,160 
1,688 94 1 83 
279,903 52,715 4,319 25,812 
2,599 119 59 214 


Extensions 
and 


Reserves 
as of 
Dec. 31, 1950 
(1) 


52,938 
363,387 


Net 
Production 
(4) 


1,858 
29,475 


Non- 
Associated Associated 


(7) 
7,167 


Dissolved 
(8) 


13,557 
216,462 
11,609 
24,500 
109 
2,772 

0 





Arkansas 
California* 
Colorado 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana" 
Michigan 
Mississippi 
Montana 
Nebraska 


45,194 


0 
27,993 
Pennsylvania 


Texas" 

Utah 

West Virginia 
Wyoming 


Miscellaneous" 


2,496,039 
194 

8,976 
48,987 

9 


4,267,663 


470,160 
(—)128 
20,845 

(—)3,478 
4 
648,497 


55,702 
0 


282 
2,543 
321 


"75,494 


144,560 
5 


6,182 
2,166 
1 


~ 267,052 


2,877,341 
61 

23,921 
45,885 
333 


4,724,602 


2,404,128 


2,563° 
1,398,327 
61 
23,921° 
40,623 
0 


0 
391,917 
0 

0 

5,263 

0 


699,660 


162,839 
0 


1,087,097 
0 


te) 
333 


1,620,814 





; Includes condensate, natural gasoline and liquefied petroleum gas. 
Includes Alabama, Florida and North Dakota. 
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“ Not allocated by types but occurring principally in the column shown. 


1 
“ Includes off-shore reserves. 











TABLE 3 SUMMARY OF ANNUAL ESTIMATES OF NATURAL GAS RESERVES 


FOR PERIOD DECEMBER 31, 1945 TO DECEMBER 31, 1951 


(Millions of Cubic Feet—14.65 psia, at 60 deg. F) 





Natural Gas Added During Year 


























Discoveries of Total of Net Estimated Increase 

Extensions New Fields Discoveries, Production Proved over 
and and New Pools Revisions Net Change During Reserves as of Previous 

Year Revisions in Old Fields and Extensions in Storage Year End of Year Year 
a — car  -0 eeee ) eeeeetae |  eh e ly eee wma 8 8©8=6 
1946 a a 17,729,152 a 4,942,617 160,575,901 12,786,535 
1947 7,570,654 3,410,170 10,980,824 a 5,629,811 165,926,914 5,351,013 
1948 9,769,483 4,129,089 13,898,572 51,482 6,007,628 173,869,340 7,942,42% 
1949 8,061,429 4,612,870 12,674,299 82,746 6,245,041 180,381,344 6,512,004 
1950 9,172,381 2,877,351 12,049,732 54,301 6,892,678 185,592,699 5,211,355 
1951 13,013,606 3,039,385 16,052,991 132,751 7,966,941 193,811,500 8,218,801 

a Not estimated. 
TABLE 4 SUMMARY OF ANNUAL ESTIMATES OF NATURAL GAS LIQUIDS RESERVES 
FOR PERIOD DECEMBER 31, 1946 TO DECEMBER 31, 1951 
(Thousands of Barrels of 42 U. S. Gallons) 
Natural Gas Liquids Added During Year 

Discoveries of Total of Net Estimated Increase 

Extensions New Fields Discoveries, Production Proved over 
and and New Pools Revisions During Reserves as of Previous 

Year Revisions in Old Fields and Extensions Year End of Year Year 
——— 06CUlC(<“(<i TS! 4 Ue UCU} ee eee 0UC<C~<“Ci‘“‘i‘<C! eRe 129,262 aon 8 §— emcee 
1947 192,237 59,301 251,538 160,782 3,253,975 90,756 
1948 405,874 64,683 470,557 183,749 3,540,783 286,808 
1949 294,211 92,565 386,776 198,547 3,729,012 188,229 
1950 707,879 58,183 766,062 227,411 4,267,663 538,651 
1951 648,497 75,494 723,991 267,052 4,724,602 456,939 





used in the calculations were governed by the operating con- 
ditions in each individual field. Proved recoverable reserves of 
natural gas liquids are those contained in recoverable gas re- 
serves. 

For purposes of developing these reserve estimates, natural 
gas liquids are defined as those hydrocarbon liquids that are 
gaseous in the reservoir but are obtainable by condensation or 
absorption. Natural gasoline, condensate, and liquefied petro- 
leum gases fall in this category. In order to prevent misunder- 
standing of this term it is further amplified as follows: the 
natural gas liquids are those heavier hydrocarbon components 
of the natural gas which may be removed and reduced to the 


Total proved reserves as of December 31, 1950 
Extensions and revisions of previous estimate 
New reserves discovered in 1951 
Net changes in “stored gas” during 1951 


Total proved reserves added and net changes in “stored gas’’ during 1951] .. 


Total proved reserves as of December 31, 1950 and additions during 1951 .. 
Deduct production during 1951 


NATURAL GAS 
RESERVES 


Total proved reserves of natural gas as of December 31, 1951 
Reserves data are shown by states in Tables 1 and 2. 


liquid state by various processes. These processes usually take 
place in field separators, scrubbers, gasoline plants, or cycling 
plants. The liquids so collected and the products made from 
them in some of the modern plants are known by a variety of 
names but they have been grouped together here under the 
general heading “natural gas liquids.” 

The estimates presented in this sixth annual report incor- 
porate the results of careful detailed studies of many hundreds 
of fields and pools throughout the United States. Their prep- 
aration has required the help and active cooperation of spe- 
cially trained geologists and engineers familiar with the de- 
velopments in all producing areas throughout the country. 


(Continued on page 47) 


(Thousands of Cubic Feet) 
185,592,699,000 


Re eT aes pope 
3,039,385,000 


132,751,000 





16,185,742,000 


201,778,441,000 
7,966,941 ,000 


193,81 1,500,000 
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@ George F. Mitchell—Born March 20, 1888, died March 26, 1952 e 


A.G.A. president dies suddenly 


(ore F. Mitchell, president of American Gas Association, 
and president, The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., Chi- 
cago, died suddenly on March 26. 

One of the gas industry's outstanding leaders for decades, 
Mr. Mitchell was elected A. G. A. president at the Annual 
Convention in St. Louis in October, 1951. Prior to his election, 
he had served as Association first vice-president during 1950- 
51; second vice-president and chairman of the Manufactured 
Gas Department during 1949-50; and as a director for many 
years. 

Mr. Mitchell served on many important committees and at 
the time of his death was active on several of them. He was 
chairman of the Executive Committee of the Board. He was a 
member of the Executive Board, the Special Committee on 
Appliance and Equipment Exhibits, the Advisory Committee 
on Gas Home Study Courses of Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, the Laboratories Managing Committee and the Manu- 
factured Gas Department's Nominating Committee. 

Born on March 20, 1888, Mr. Mitchell was educated at a 
business college and at the Armour Scientific Academy in 
Chicago. In 1909 he entered the public utility field as a sten- 
ographer in Commonwealth Edison Co.’s new business de- 
partment, and in 1913 became secretary to the president of 
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that company, Samuel Insull. 

Mr. Mitchell was named assistant to the president of The 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. in 1919 and was elected treas- 
urer in 1921, one of the youngest men ever chosen an officer 
of the company. Three years later in 1924, he was named vice- 
president in charge of finance, the position in which he served 
until 1930, when he was named president of the company. 

During his years at the helm of The Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Co., Mr. Mitchell guided the utility in aggressive sales 
promotion. He was largely responsible for bringing natural 
gas to the Chicago area, and has been credited with introduc- 
ing the now widely used therm rate in this country. 

Active in the civic affairs of Chicago, Mr. Mitchell was for 
many years chairman of the quota committee of the Chicago 
Chapter, American Red Cross, a member of the Chicago Club 
and the Chicago Athletic Association. 

In addition, Mr. Mitchell was vice-chairman of the Natural 
Gas Storage Co. of Illinois, a director of Natural Gas Pipeline 
Co. of America, the Texas Illinois Natural Gas Pipeline Co., 
the Chicago and Illinois Western Railroad, Chicago District 
Pipe Line Company. 

Mr. Mitchell is survived by his widow, Elizabeth; two 
daughters, Mrs. Jean Anderson and Mary; two brothers, 
William and Warren, and a sister, Mrs. Anna Logan. 


With industrial demand exceeding mining 


output, a natural gas company finds it profitable to extract 


Sulphur from waste gas 








By GORDON A. CONNELL 


Chief Petroleum Engineer, 
Royalite Oil Company, Ltd. 


and ROBERT V. JONES 


Design Engineer 
Foster Wheeler Corporation 


ormerly wasted hydrogen sulphide gas 

will be used to produce 30 long tons 
of elemental sulphur per day in a new 
plant being erected by Royalite Oil Co., 
Ltd., Calgary, Alberta, Canada. Hereto- 
fore this gas was isolated and exhausted 
into the atmosphere during the process 
of cleaning wet gas before distributing to 
consumers. Scheduled to commence op- 
eration this month, the sulphur recovery 
plant is being installed near the Turner 
Valley, Alberta, plant of Madison Natu- 
ral Gas Co., Ltd., a Royalite subsidiary. 

The Madison gas gathering system 
comprises some 67 miles of line which 
transports wet gas from 195 Turner 
Valley wells to the processing plant. 
The processing plant cleans the gas in a 
Girbotol Unit which uses a monoetha- 
nolamine (MEA) solution as an absorp- 
tion medium. The solution absorbs the 
hydrogen sulphide and carbon dioxide 
in the wet gas, after which the clean gas 
is distributed to consumers by the Cana- 
dian Western Natural Gas Co., Ltd., a 
local distributing company. The gathered 
gas is raised in pressure from 90-125 
psig. to 335 lb. by means of ten Cooper- 
Bessemer compressors totalling 5720 hp. 
at an altitude of 4000 feet in Turner 
Valley or 6600 hp. at sea level. This is 

Abridged version of an article in the Heat Engi- 


neering, published by the Foster Wheeler Corpora- 
tion. 
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Artist’s Conception of sulphur recovery plant being installed by Royalite Oil Company, 
Canada, near Alberta’s Turner Valley wells. Plant utilizes formerly wasted product. 


the largest compressor station in Western 
Canada. 

The MEA absorber-solution is regen- 
erated by boiling off the HS (hydrogen 
sulphide) and CO, (carbon dioxide) 
which is released as a waste to the at- 
mosphere. The regenerated solution is 
returned to the absorber. 

Due principally to climatic conditions, 
Royalite’s gas operations vary from a 
flow of 100 million SCF per day in win- 
ter to 30 million in summer with an addi- 
tional 15 percent daily variation. 

The waste gas analysis by volume dry 
basis is approximately 40.2 percent H.S, 
56.8 percent CO, and 3.0 percent hydro- 
carbon. The gas to the sulphur recovery 
unit flows at 10 psig. saturated at 80 F. 
For a capacity of 30 long tons per day 
sulphur equivalent, this represents a de- 


sign acid gas capacity of 2,130,000 SCF 
per day. 

The removal of these gases from the 
natural gas is required since hydrogen 
sulphide in the concentration existent in 
the natural gas is extremely poisonous 
and is a serious hazard to human and ani- 
mal life by causing paralysis of the nerv- 
ous system. Government regulation for 
this reason prohibits the sale or use of 
unscrubbed natural gas containing H,S 
as a fuel. 

For many years research chemists and 
chemical engineers, cognizant that hun- 
dreds of tons of sulphur were being te- 
leased to the atmosphere, set out to find a 
profitable way of recovering this valuable 
element. Chemists had known for some 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Pick vital convention themes 








Present when the A. G. A. General Convention Committee met to chart the General Sessions of the 34th Annual Convention, were: seated, 
I. to r., Jesse L. Johnson, Charles M. Sturkey, Frank H. Trembly, Jr., Kurwin R. Boyes, Chairman F. A. Lydecker, Earl Smith and W. M. 
Jacobs; standing, |. to r., Cliff Hall, Eugene D. Milener, William Greene, George A. McDonald, E. L. Henderson and Harold Massey 


a of vital importance to all mem- 
bers of the gas industry have been se- 
lected for the general sessions programs 
of the 34th Annual Convention, Ameri- 
can Gas Association, Atlantic City, N. J., 
October 27-30, 1952. At a recent New 
York City meeting of the General Con- 
vention Committee of A. G. A., under the 
chairmanship of F. A. Lydecker, Public 
Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark, 
N. J., members agreed upon a list of 
seven subjects that are uppermost in the 
minds of gas industry leaders. Distin- 
guished speakers from outside the indus- 
try and within its ranks will cover these 
subjects thoroughly. 

A cross-section of the gas industry was 
represented at the meeting, with dele- 
gates from Seattle, Los Angeles and 
Shreveport augmenting the attendance 
of members from New England, and the 
closer metropolitan areas of Newark, 
Philadelphia, Atlantic City and New 
York. Thus industrywide thinking was 
behind the selection of the important 
subjects. Among important subjects tenta- 
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tively scheduled are: “Earnings Needs of 
the Gas Industry ;” ““New Plans and De- 
cisions of Regulatory Agencies ;” ‘‘Servic- 
ing Responsibilities of Gas Utilities ;” 
“Strong and Weak Points of the Gas In- 
dustry ;” and in rebuttal, “The Dealer 
Merchandising Plan Proposed by 
A. G. A.’s General Promotional Plan- 
ning Committee;” “Public Relations of 
the Gas Industry ;” and a presentation on 
the petroleum industry and its future. 


Opens with joint session 


The convention will open with a joint 
Monday morning meeting of the A.G. A. 
Natural Gas and Manufactured Gas De- 
partments. In addition to routine busi- 
ness and reports, the program will in- 
clude addresses by informed speakers. 

General sessions will be held at the 
Auditorium Monday afternoon and Tues- 
day and Thursday mornings. The com- 
mittee voted to schedule fewer addresses 
than in some former years, but to inten- 
sify the importance of the subjects and 
allow more time to see the exhibition. 


In this way, meetings will be kept within 
the two hour limit, but will offer dele- 
gates an abundance of worthwhile infor- 
mation. 

Sectional conferences are being sched- 
uled by the Residential Gas Section, the 
Operating Section, the Industrial and 
Commercial Section and the Account- 
ing Section on Tuesday and Thursday. 
Details of these meetings will be an- 
nounced later. The Accident Prevention 
Committee will hold a meeting at which 
all delegates interested in safety will be 
welcomed. A luncheon and meeting of 
the Corporate Secretaries is being sched- 
uled. The Home Service Round Table 
Luncheon and Conference will be held 
on Tuesday noon, October 28th. The 
Home Service Breakfast will be held 
Wednesday morning, October 29th as 
announced. 

Gas appliance manufacturers are in- 
vesting nearly a million dollars in the 
greatest exhibition of gas appliances and 
equipment ever to be assembled at the 

(Continued on page 43) 


New fryer 
triples 
food output 


echniques for 
a PAR activity T advanced deep 
fat fryer design, 


tripling the amount of useable heat com- 
monly available for food frying, are pre- 
sented in a new research bulletin to be 
released soon by the American Gas Asso- 
ciation Laboratories. An experimental 
fryer, built in accordance with design 
fundamentals explored during the course 
of research, verified the validity of the 
work. Practical design relationships de- 
veloped are explained fully in the bulle- 
tin. 

The experimental fryer was developed 
under the research program sponsored by 
the Committee on Industrial and Com- 
mercial Gas Research under the Associa- 
tion’s PAR program. It proved to be 
capable of more than tripling the useable 
heat production of most contemporary 
gas fryers as well as excelling over elec- 
tric fryers. Many existing gas fryers were 
found to operate normally with loads 
having a fat-to-potato weight ratio of 
eight-to-one with cycle times averaging 
10 to 12 minutes. By comparison the ex- 


perimental fryer achieved a six-to-one 
ratio with a four and a half minute 
cycle time. A complete cycle comprises 
frying time plus recovery time for the 
fat to return to starting temperature. 
Determination of the amount of 
useable heat provided by various fryer de. 
signs was found to be the only suitable 
method of comparing fryers. Useable 
heat is defined as that heat which is avail. 
able for food frying on the fat side of the 
kettle after flue, jacket, kettle and other 
losses have been subtracted. Transfer of 
heat from the burners to the frying kettle, 
through the kettle walls to the fat, and 
from the fat to the food is technically an 
intricate process. The numerous indi- 
vidual factors influencing: each of these 
steps were isolated, analyzed, and te. 
lated in over-all, practical design pro- 
cedures. Alignment charts for such fac. 
tors as fryer performance, kettle surface 
area, and heating speed were developed 
to simplify fryer design and analysis. 
Useable heat obtained in the experi- 
mental fryer achieved a value of 1,500 
Btu per pound of fat. This compares 
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Fig. 1. Fins attached to the kettle’s exterior increase trans- 
fer of useable heat by nearly nineteen thousand Btu per hour 


Fig. 3. A second chemical reaction at higher 
temperatures speeds the using up of fatty acids 
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Fig. 2. Fatty acid was formed by the combin- 
ing of steam from food moisture with the fat 
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minute pound of fat for well designed and efh- Heavy duty frying is the continuous proc- 
prises cient electric fryers and is several times _ essing of heavy loads of food to comple- 
or the the figure for many present gas fryers. tion in the minimum time for that food. 
are. The experimental fryer was designed to Severe loads pose a difficult design prob- 
nt of hold 32 pounds of fat and to operate lem because they require delivery of a 
yer de. with a gas input up to 70,000 Btu per high heat input to a smail volume of 
uitable hour with a frying efficiency of 60 per- food immersed in a small volume of fat. 
Jseable cent or more. Foods that require little heat, large fat 
S avail- In one bench test, 77 pounds of po- volume, and large heating surface area, 
> Of the tatoes pet hour were produced in single such as doughnuts, present no great dif- 
1 other step frying. This production probably is ficulty. The design information de- 
sfer of high for ordinary commercial frying, but veloped, however, is applicable to the 
kettle, potato outputs of 70 pounds per hour are _ building of any type of fryer desired. 
at, and deemed readily possible. In two step Key to the improved performance and 
ally an frying, the capacity of the fryer to brown excellent results obtained was found 
> indi- potatoes in the final stage may be as high when the part played by kettle surfaces 
f these as three hundred pounds per hour, or in transferring heat from the gas to the 
nd te- enough to serve six hundred persons per fat side of fryers became clear, and ac- 
Nn pfo- hour. Allowing a minute and one-half to curate means of isolating and calculating 
ch fac. brown each load, the load would be seven _ such transfer were devised. 
surface and one-half pounds or nearly the basket Conventional, flat kettle surfaces were 
eloped capacity of this particular fryer. found to be capable of transferring not 
/S1S. The fryer was designed for heavy duty over 13,600 Btu per hour per square foot 
experi- operation. Potatoes were used as a work of area to the fat. The practical limit was 
1,500 criterion because they represent the most closer to ten thousand. This figure falls 
mpates severe type of load, requiring from 550 far short of that required for compact 
AT 334 
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design. It would require some 5.7 square 
feet of fat-backed gas-side transfer area 
for optimum effectiveness. 

The problem was solved by attaching 
fins to the outside of the kettle to increase 
the gas-side surface area. These are 
shown in Figure 1. They increased heat 
transfer by an average of 320 Btu per 
hour per foot of fin. In the case of the 
experimental fryer, 65 feet of fins, 35 
fins to each side, were employed. These 
increased the total usable heat to the 
kettle by nearly nineteen thousand Btu 
per hour. Because heat transfer on the fat 
side was found to be about ten times that 
on the gas side, no fins are necessary in- 
side the kettle. Thus, a smooth easily 
cleaned kettle surface is retained. 

Higher spot temperatures on kettle 
surfaces than formerly considered satis- 
factory from the standpoint of fat break- 
down resulted from increasing the heat 
transfer to the fat. However, a compre- 
hensive study of fats, made in connection 
with the project, disclosed that high spot 
temperatures actually do not have a detri- 
mental effect. Actually maximum wall 


ic OF BUBBLES AND FAT 


BOO 


SETTLING ZONE, CATCHES 
HEAVIER PIECES 


Fig. 5. The natural violent bubbling and rise in level 
of the fat, when a load of food is placed in it, is used 
to bring up the crumbs and deposit them on a screen 
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temperatures in the range of 650° to 
700° F may be employed without caus- 
ing excessive fat deterioration rates. Hot 
spot temperatures of that magnitude are 
permissible, it was found, because the 
fat in contact with hot spots is quickly 
cooled upon being swept away in a cur- 
rent of circulating fat. The rate of free 
fatty acid accumulation was found to be 
only 1/375th of that obtained when the 
entire fat sample was heated to 650 de- 
grees. 

The common assumptions that fat de- 
terioration increases steadily with tem- 
perature rise and that a similar effect re- 
sults from the presence of crumbs in the 
fat could not be verified. Formation of 
free fatty acid took place most readily 
simply from the cooking process itself, 
moisture in the food being turned to 
steam which combined with the fat to 
form free fatty acid. This is shown in 
Figure 2. It will be noted that crumbs, 
both stirred and unstirred, did not cause 
fatty acid to accumulate any faster than 
in the plain sample. In Figure 3 the ef- 
fect of temperature is shown. The 480° 
sample had the lowest per cent of acid. 
Apparently, at this higher temperature, 
there must be a second chemical reac- 
tion which uses up the fatty acid faster 
than at lower temperatures. 

Figure 4 shows the general construc- 
tion of the fryer. One of its features is 
the firebrick combustion box. Its use 


allowed the burner to be lowered until 
there was no danger of flame impinge- 
ment on the kettle, at the same time re- 
taining a high heat transfer efficiency. 
Introducing air in the center of the 
burner caused the flame to burn along the 
bricks, avoiding direct heating of the 
shielded settling zone. The type of 
burner employed, such as drilled port or 
ribbon, is not critical to the application. 
A reasonably high primary aeration is 
required to insure a low, compact flame. 
The burner ports should extend the full 
length of the kettle to spread the flame 
over as wide an area as possible to avoid 
excessive hot spots and reduce flame 
height. 

While crumbs in the fat do not cause 
accelerated fat deterioration, they do 
come to rest on heated surfaces where 
they may char and redeposit as black 
specks on the food. Thus it is still neces- 
sary to remove them although not neces- 
sarily by a cold zone. A cold zone re- 
quires more fat capacity which mixes 
cold fat with hot fat during frying to 
lower the temperature and increase fry- 
ing time. It is also inaccessible and dif- 
ficult to clean. 

Use of a settling or sedimentation 
zone, augmented by other methods for 
screening or filtering out crumbs prob- 
ably would have decided advantages. 
Figure 5 illustrates the working of such 
an arrangement. When a load of food is 


placed in the fat, the natural, violent 
bubbling of the fat that takes place js 
utilized. This bubbling is accompanied 
by a strong circulation of fat in the fryer 
as well as a rise in the fat level. The 
crumbs are carried up and are lifted over 
the heat insulated splash deck and de. 
posited on a screen where they can be 
easily removed without interference 
with the frying procedure. The only op. 
erating precaution necessary is to main- 
tain the fat level properly. 

The experimental model was demon. 
strated to manufacturers of fryers during 
a seminar held at the Laboratories. They 
were enthusiastic about the possibilities 
it opens for improved fryer performance 
and the wealth of design information de. 
veloped. To cooperate with them towards 
the building of improved commercial 
models, the scope of the investigation has 
been extended to include testing of new 
models for research and design purposes. 

Results of the investigation are being 
published in a forthcoming research bul- 
letin, ‘Design Studies of Gas Deep Fat 
Fryers.”’ J. C. Anthony, R. A. Siskin, 
L. V. Cachat and R. L. Stone, of the 
A. G. A. Laboratories staff, conducted 
the project which is one of a series on the 
application of heat to commercial gas 
equipment. Mr. Stone is largely respon- 
sible for the important technical design 
relationships developed and their transla- 
tion into a working model of a gas fryer. 








Heating and Air Conditioning Council stresses sales 


AS HOUSE HEATING needs promotion’ 

emphasized every speaker at the Metro- 
politan Gas Heating and Air Conditioning 
Council’s 16th annual meeting, Hotel Statler, 
New York, March 21. And by the end of the 
day-long session, each of the council's 225 
delegates was convinced that although gas 
house heating is superior, the utility saleman 
has to go out and se// that superiority to beat 
very strong competition. 

Under the chairmanship of A. J. Hartmann, 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., 
the morning session began with a talk by 
Frank J. Nunlist, Jr., general sales manager of 
L. J. Mueller Furnace Company. Unity was 
Mr. Nunlist’s theme throughout his talk, “‘Pro- 
moting Gas Heating from a Manufacturer's 
Viewpoint.” Because the gas industry is on 
the threshold of a great selling opportunity 
as natural gas arrives in New York, Mr. Nun- 
list showed how utility and manufacturer 
alike can capitalize on it only by cooperating 
with each other. Negative attitudes on the part 
of utilities, fear on the part of the home owner, 
strong oil burner competition can be beaten 
by really strong industry-wide cooperation. 
But by the same token, each factor could mean 
the death of gas house heating in the metro- 
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politan area. Regional campaigns—using tele- 
vision, radio, newspapers, and every other 
means of advertising and promotion—should 
be used to promote this unity amongst all met- 
ropolitan manufacturers, dealers and utilities. 

Mr. Nunlist begged for an effective public 
relations and educational campaign to bring 
the A.G.A. approval seal as a symbol of safety 
back to greater significance in the industry. 
The A.G.A. symbol is the best nationally ac- 
cepted way to fight the fear of gas. Every de- 
partment in the utility can partake in the 
campaign. Actually, Mr. Nunlist pointed out, 
carbon monoxide poisoning from coal gas 
causes more deaths each year than asphyxiation 
from utility gas. Home service girls are in a 
perfect position to bring this message to the 
housewife, erasing her fear of gas. Service 
men, too, should be thoroughly instilled with 
the safety message. As understanding grows, 
the public’s fear of gas diminishes. And fear 
of gas, Mr. Nunlist emphasized, is today one 
of gas house heating’s greatest enemies. 

J. A. Gilbreath, assistant vice-president of 
Servel, Inc., the second speaker, peered into 
a crystal ball during his address, ‘What's 
Ahead for Servel All-Year Air Conditioning.” 
Speaking not only for Servel, but for the entire 


field, Mr. Gilbreath told of air conditioning’s 
unobtrusive growth from a small “luxury” 
industry in the early 1900's to one of the coun- 
try’s great “necessity” industries in 1952. 

Today the large market is divided unevenly, 
and the gas utility industry has a unique op 
portunity to improve the situation. About 
ninety-eight percent of all air conditioners in- 
stalled during 1951 use electricity or a form 
of energy other than gas. Only two percent of 
air conditioners sold are gas operated. 

However, the gas air conditioner has great 
economic value to the utility because it isa 
perfect complement to the winter-time space 
heating load. The electric utility, on the other 
hand, is finding air conditioning an expensive 
service to provide because of distribution 
problems. Thus, over-all economies favor all- 
year gas air conditioning to the consumer and 
utility alike. It is up to the gas industry 
promote this favorable load actively. The 
utilities which have done this are few and fat 
between, but results in their areas are astound 
ing. 

A message of concern to the entire nation, 
but particularly for New York State utility 
men, was delivered by Charles B. Delafield, 


(Continued on page 48) 
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elncreasing corporate consciousness of 
investor relations is notable in the 
greater clarity and broadened detail of 
the annual reports of gas utilities. 
Through each 1951 report runs the 
theme that gas utilities are keeping their 
heads above the level of rising taxes 
and operating costs only by sharp scru- 
tiny of expenditures and by materially 
increasing their sales. Despite lowered 
inducements to expansion and exercise 
of free enterprise, the gas industry has 
broadened its scope and maintained a 
sound financial position. Excerpts from 
additional gas company annual reports 
will appear in later issues of the 
MONTHLY. 


Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y., 
Inc, New York—While 1951 operat- 
ing revenues were nearly $25 million 
greater than in 1950, higher taxes and 
increased operating expenses combined 
to reduce the gain in net income to a 
little more than $5,000. Taxes passed 
the $100 million mark in 1951 and took 
about a quarter of gross revenues. Local, 
state and federal taxes were all higher. 

Gas sales in 1951 were 62 billion 
cubic feet (expressing natural gas on an 
equivalent 537 Btu basis), which was an 
inctease of 3.8 percent over the year be- 
fore. Revenues increased 2.4 percent. All 
sales classifications increased as to quan- 
tities sold and all increased in revenue ex- 
cept residential which declined slightly. 


Consumers Power Co., Jackson, 
Mich.—The rapid strides in natural gas 
business which represented $34 million 
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of the company’s 1951 revenues are in- 
dicated in the sales of gas for space heat- 
ing which alone exceeded the company’s 
entire gas revenues two years previous. 
The gas business has more than doubled 
since 1948. 

Operating expenses rose at a rate cor- 
responding approximately to 1951 rev- 
enues, with a rise of over thirty percent 
in the tax item. 

The company and its subsidiary, Mich- 
igan Gas Sturage Co., invested $16,468,- 
449 in gas facilities. This was pointed 
out as the role of the investor-owned 
utility in the American scheme of things 
—to expand its facilities as rapidly as 
the needs of its customers require, keep- 
ing itself always ready to meet its cus- 
tomers’ needs and its obligation to the 
nation. Expansion means that additional 
investor dollars are put to work for 
the general good. The public benefits 
through increased manufacturing and 
farm productivity, the investor through 
a return on his investment in the form 
of interest or dividends. It is unnecessary 
for government to engage in business, 
with investor-owned utilities meeting the 
responsibility to expand. 

The company spent more than $56 
million last year for the expansion of gas 
and electric facilities. As part of its post- 
war construction program, this total will 
pass the quarter-billion mark in 1952. 


The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio—The indus- 
trial re-birth of Cincinnati is partially 
creditable to the availability of the 





fuel and power this utility was able to 
offer. The annual report is designed to 
show how the company’s planning and 
development in previous years enabled 
it to keep up with such growth in the 
communities served. It also shows how 
the utility has aided directly in the 
stimulation of that growth and what 
its plans are for the immediate future. 

The area’s growth is indicated by 
the rise of total wages to $531 million, 
up 22 percent over 1950 and indus- 
trial employment to 160,000, up 11 
percent. Total gas sales of 45.6 billion 
cubic feet were 20 percent over 1950, 
while 5,136 customers, a two percent 
increase, were added. 

The biggest day’s send-out of gas in 
the utility's history, 324 million cubic 
feet, 39 million cubic feet above 1950 
peak, occurred on December 16, 1951. 
The heaviest seven-day send out, Decem- 
ber 13-19, was 1,977 million cubic feet. 

Delay in delivery of steel has held 
up the erection of the company’s new 
office building, though work on the 
building has been resumed. Comple- 
tion is anticipated in early 1953. At 
that time, the old office building will 
be turned over to the City of Cincin- 
nati for a clinic and health center. 

Shortages of construction materials 
have delayed gas transmission pipeline 
additions for supply of gas to service 
areas. The result has been a continua- 
tion of restrictions by regulatory au- 
thorities on additional home heating 
and limitations on new industrial loads. 


(Continued on next page) 





Public Service Electric and Gas Co., New- 
ark, N. J.—Increased demand for gas caused 
the establishment of several new records: 

Revenues from sales of gas to customers 
were $52,150,208, a new record and an in- 
crease of 12.14 percent over 1950; 

Sales of gas to customers amounted to 
54,039,709,100 cubic feet, a new high, and 
an increase of 15.17 percent over 1950; 

An all-time record day's send-out of gas 
of 312,250,000 cubic feet (520 Btu basis) 
occurred on December 17, 1951. 

Total gas revenues were $52,438,042, in- 
cluding the $52,150,208 received from cus- 
tomers. Of this total amount 73 percent was 
derived from residential customers, 15 per- 
cent from commercial customers, 11 percent 
from industrial customers and the remain- 
ing one percent from other sources. 

Revenue from sales of gas for residential 
purposes was greater in 1951, principally 
due to an increase in house heating installa- 
tions. At year end there were 65,382 build- 
ing heating installations in service, an in- 
crease of 16,350 over the number in service 
twelve months earlier. 

The company installed the millionth gas 
meter in its territory on December 20, 1951. 
A special ceremony (A. G. A. MONTHLY, 
Jan., 52, page 33) marked the event. Only 
three other gas companies in the United 
States have in excess of one million gas 
meters. 


The Connecticut Light and Power Co., 
Hartford—A $2,037,360 increase in taxes 
took 47 cents of each one dollar of increase 
in receipts from sales of gas, water and elec- 
tricity. Total taxes were more than two times 
the dividend on common stock. By way of 
illustrating the effect of higher federal taxes 
in per customer terms, CL&P points out 
that in 1939 federal taxes amounted to less 
than four dollars per customer, whereas in 
1951 they amounted to $23. Receipts from 
the sale of gas, water and electricity rose 
$4,304,510, or 10 percent, over the preced- 
ing year. The total number of customers at 
year-end was 344,114, an increase of 9,986. 

In addition to increased production facili- 
ties installed in 1951 to supply the rapidly 
growing requirements of its customers, the 
company has scheduled an extensive con- 
struction program for the next several years. 
Part of the increase in its electric generating 
capacity will be two 5,000 kilowatt gas tur- 
bine generators. The CL&P will be among 
the few utilities in the country using the gas 
turbine in the generation of electricity. 


The Columbia Gas System, Inc., New 
York—The System’s earnings have been 
maintained by increased volume of sales 
and increased operating efficiency. But this 
is no longer possible in the face of further 
assured rising costs and hence higher gas 
rates are being requested. The System's 
operations produced a new high in revenues, 
18 percent above 1950, but operating ex- 
penses increased 24 ‘percent to more than 
offset the increased income. Taxes increased 
13.5 percent, with federal taxes on income 
alone representing 59 percent of the 1951 
total taxes paid out. Federal income taxes 
rose 19.2 percent over 1950. 

Confronted with rocketing demand for 
industrial and space heating gas, the com- 


pany tapped new gas fields in northern 
Pennsylvania with a new 167-mile pipeline, 
and purchased more Southwest and Appala- 
chian gas. In addition, it spent $73 million 
for the drilling of wells and the construc- 
tion of production, transmission, under- 
ground storage and distribution facilities to 
make larger quantities of gas available to 
its customers. 


Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., Syracuse, 
N. Y.—Substantial progress was made dur- 
ing 1951, the second year of the company’s 
operation. Revenues increased and, despite 
increased taxes and other expenses, 1951 
earnings exceeded those of 1950. 

About one-hundred and ninety-six thou- 
sand customers, almost two-thirds of those 
on the company’s lines, were converted to 
natural gas in 1951. About sixty miles of 
additional natural gas transmission lines 
and sixty miles of distribution lines were 
constructed in 1951. Construction of a fifty- 
five mile natural gas line from the com- 
pany’s Syracuse-Oswego line to the Water- 
town area in northern New York state is 
planned for 1952. 

The company’s gas business improved 
substantially in 1951. Sales, revenues and 
customers made record increases over 1950, 
chiefly as a result of the conversions of ad- 
ditional manufactured gas service to natural 
gas. Total gas sales were 27 percent above 
1950, gas revenues were 17 percent greater, 
over fourteen-thousand new space heating 
installations were made and the total num- 
ber of gas customers rose by four-thousand 
and five-hundred. 


The Gas Service Co., Kansas City—In 
spite of the most devastating flood ever to 
hit the community, the company recorded 
a successful year. Domestic gas customers 
reached a new all-time high, with gas send 
out for domestic use increasing 12,548,142 
Mcf. over 1950. Sales reached 183 Mcf. per 
domestic customer. 

Expenditures of $6,551,210, for construc- 
tion and the acquiring of properties, repre- 
sented a new high in this type of outlay by 
the company. Most of the expenditure went 
for mains, services and other materials for 
expansion and improvement of service, as 
well as for post-flood rehabilitation. 

A total of 22,793 domestic customers, or 
5.9 percent were added, to make a gain 
second only to the 23,290 added in 1947. 
Industrial customers increased 20.6 percent 
to bring the total to 743. Domestic gas sales 
for 1951 were 74,702,433 Mcf., which was 
20.2 percent higher than the 12,548,142 
Mcf. of sales in 1950. 

While domestic gas sales have reached 
new heights, industrial gas sales decreased 
5,534,075, or 10.6 percent in 1951 as com- 
pared to the preceding year. This was due 
to the frequent necessity of interrupting in- 
dustrial service during the cold winter, and 
the closing of industries during the flood. 


The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co., 
Chicago—Outstanding achievement for 
1951 was the completion on schedule of the 
1,417-mile natural gas pipeline from the 
Rio Grande Valley, Texas, to the Chicago 
area by Peoples’ subsidiary, Texas Illinois 
Natural Gas Pipeline Company. The present 
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line, of three-inch diameter over most of its 
route, has a daily capacity of 383,350,009 
cubic feet of 1,000 Btu gas. 

Future plans—based on intensive research 
and testing—call for establishment of ap 
underground storage field about fifty miles 
south of Chicago. The 24-square-mile field 
has an estimated 90 billion cubic feet Capacity, 
Longer range future plans call for ex 
sion of present pipeline to 537,100,000 cubic 
feet daily capacity. 

Thirty-thousand gas space heating cu. 
tomers have been added to the system, and 
Peoples Gas still has more than seventy. 
five thousand potential single-family dwell. 
ing customers on its waiting list. 


United Gas Corp., Shreveport—The cop. 
solidated operating revenues of the system 
amounted to $125,666,160 in 1951, an ip. 
crease of $19,013,603 or 17.8 percent over 
1950. The consolidated net income for the 
year 1951, applicable to the common stock 
amounted to $18,312,946, an increase ove 
1950 of $1,585,508 or 9.5 percent. 

The demand for natural gas continued g 
an unprecedented rate. Natural gas sales 
for 1951 amounted to 690 billion cubic feet, 
an increase over 1950 of 94 billion cubic 
feet. Natural gas reserves connected to the 
system were increased during the year by 
the development of properties owned, by 
new discoveries and by contracting for the 
purchase of additional gas. 

At the end of the year, natural gas was 
moving into the system from fields located 
more than twenty-five miles out in the Gulf 
of Mexico, and nearly half of the more than 
one-thousand miles of large diameter pipe. 
line being built as a grid over the present 
system was completed. It is anticipated that 
the current expansion program will be com. 
pleted by the middle of 1952. 








Texas Gas Transmission Corp., Owens. 
boro, Ky.—Operating revenues during 1951 
amounted to 28 percent more than for 1950, 
In the face of this, net income remained the 
same as the previous year, due to sharply 
higher taxes and increased operating costs, 
The Texas gas tax bill was more than fifty 
percent higher in 1951 than in 1950. with 
total tax payments to local, state and federal 
governments amounting to $2.55 for each 
share of outstanding common stock, against 
$1.67 in 1950. 

New facilities constructed during the 
year included a 181-mile supply line linking 
gas-gathering subsidiaries in southern Low 
isiana with the main transmission system in 
the northern part of the state. 

Demands for natural gas in the company’s 
service area from Louisiana to Ohio com 
tinue to grow rapidly. Sales amounted to 
177 billion cubic feet, compared with 14 
billion cubic feet the previous year. To meet 
this steadily rising demand, a $33.7 million 
pipeline expansion program, planned for 
1952, will increase daily delivery capacity 
by more than one-third. 




























American Natural Gas Co., New York— 
Chairman William G. Woolfolk takes issue 
with the Council of Economic Advisers’ a¢- 
vice to President Truman that “the economic 
limit of taxation has not been reached.” 

(Continued on page 42) 
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operating costs more than natural gas 
or mixed gas companies. Increased 
prices at the wells and rising labor and 
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cent in ten years. The total fuel and 
labor bill of gas utilities for 1940 was 
about $531 million. In 1950 the same 
costs totaled more than $1,307,000,- 
000. This was a gain of 146 percent in 
two of the major operating costs of 
manufacturing gas in ten years. 

Natural gas and mixed gas com- 
panies also are combatting rising costs 
in labor, materials and taxes. They also 
are affected by the deflated value of the 
dollar. Today they face higher financ- 
ing costs when they have to raise funds 
for expanding plant and facilities. One 
of our companies obtained new money 
at 2.83 percent interest in January, 
1951. Today, companies in the same 
bracket are paying around 3.45 per- 
cent for borrowings. 

Several important manufactured gas 
companies converted to natural gas 
distribution in the past few years to 
escape from the inevitable rising cost 
of gas making fuels. But the savings 
effected through lower manufacturing 
and distribution costs through conver- 
sion are being dissipated as the cost of 
natural gas to the gas utility company 
is rising steadily. Natural gas produc- 
ers and pipeline companies have en- 
countered increased costs of doing busi- 
ness that they must pass along to their 
customers, the transmission or dis- 
tributing companies. 

Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas and 
some of the other gas producing states 
have imposed production taxes on all 
natural gas or oil drawn from wells. 
These taxes are in addition to the mil- 
lions of dollars of federal, state and 
local taxes paid yearly by gas produc- 
ers. Some states have initiated gather- 
ing taxes for natural gas; other states 
propose similar imposts on natural gas 
produced within state boundaries. 

Producers find drilling and explora- 
tion costs, so necessary if our natural gas 
reserves are to keep ahead of sharply in- 
creased production, have risen sharply. 
The average cost of a wildcat, a well 
driven in an unproved area, is about 
$90 thousand. There is about a one-to- 
nine chance of recovering the $90 thou- 
sand, and only about a one-to-forty 
chance of making a substantial profit. 

Many producers feel that low field 
prices discourage conservation. Fair 
prices are needed to compensate pro- 
ducers for gathering the casinghead gas 
which formerly was flared at the wells. 
A few years ago producers averaged 
about 60 cents per well per day for 
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gathering casinghead gas. Greatly ex- 
panded markets and huge pipeline sys- 
tems today make it profitable to transport 
this casinghead gas to distant markets. 
The volume of flared or wasted gas today 
is less than 10 percent of total produc- 
tion at those fields where it formerly was 
burned. 

The pipeline companies are facing 
sharp rises in operating and construc- 
tion costs. New pipeline systems are 
stretching across the nation, further 
and further from the source of supply. 
Costs of delivering gas increase in di- 
rect proportion to the distance the 
fuel is transported. The cost of con- 
structing pipelines has increased more 
than 85 percent during the past ten 
years. Companies that figured an aver- 
age cost of $1,000 per inch-mile for 
pipeline construction in 1941 now have 
to estimate between $1,850 to $2,500 
per inch-mile for similar lines. 


Well-head prices up 


Ten years ago well-head prices for 
natural gas averaged 414 cents per 
Mcf. Today new contracts call for 12 
cents and 13 cents per Mcf. Although 
the long-term average field price is 
about six cents per Mcf. because of the 
many older contracts still in effect, 
pipeline companies find it impossible 
to purchase gas on new contracts at 
less than 10 cents per Mcf. One large 
producer has set 15 cents per Mcf. as its 
field price on future contracts. 

The Federal Power Commission has 
pending rate increases petitioned by 
pipeline companies totaling more than 
$100 million, in addition to rate in- 
creases granted in 1951. Pipeline com- 
panies, as yet, have not passed along 
all increased costs to the gas utility 
companies. The average cost of gas 
sold to gas companies for resale has 
risen only from 16.8 cents per Mcf. in 
1946 to 17.25 cents per Mcf. in 1950. 

This average can be expected to in- 
crease sharply. Gas utility companies 
converting to natural gas now are lo- 
cated great distances from the fields 
and must pay for increased transmis- 
sion costs. New areas are to be opened 
in New England and in the Pacific 
Northwest, far away from gas fields. 
New high prices on contracts for these 
markets will lift the national average. 
Escalator clauses in recent contracts 
calling for specific increases of two 
cents or more per Mcf. at stated inter- 
vals like five years, will tend to lift 
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the average cost to utility companies, 

The problem of rising operating 
costs is not geographical. The gas in. 
dustry as a whole is feeling the impact 
of higher wages, higher cost of ma. 
terials, and higher taxes. For instance: 

The Washington (D.C.) Gas Light 
Co. stated in petitioning for a rate in. 
crease that through converting to nat. 
ural gas it had avoided large capital 
expenditures for plant expansion. It 
had eliminated inflationary rises in 
costs of coal, oil and other gas making 
materials. By retarding operating costs 
it had succeeded in holding gas rates 
for ten years at the 1942 level. 

Today higher wage levels, higher 
taxes and price increases on materials 
have more than offset economies ef. 
fected through conversion to natural 
gas. The wholesale cost of gas to the 
Washington company was increased 
last year by nearly one million dollars, 
The company’s supplier has petitioned 
another rate increase that would add 
another $800,000 to fuel costs. The 
company was caught in a squeeze and 
had to apply for a rate increase to per- 
mit a fair return on money invested in 
the company. 

The Peoples Natural Gas Company 
of Pittsburgh faces increases of more 
than two million dollars in operating 
costs. The increased costs include 
$1,133,000 rise in the price of gas pur 
chased from southwestern areas ; $830,- 
000 in additional federal and state 
taxes ; $230,000 increase in cost of local 
gas purchases; and about $250,000 a 
year in additional payroll costs. The 
company is petitioning for an over-all 
increase of about 18 percent in average 
residential and commercial rates ovet 
the 1941 average. 

Since 1941 the company points out, 
consumer prices of bituminous coal 
have jumped from $5.10 per ton to 
$10.60 per ton in the Pittsburgh area 
This is a gain of 107.8 percent. Egg 
coke has risen from $8.25 a ton to 
$18.50 a ton, an increase of 124 per 
cent. Fuel oil has risen from 7.5 cents 
per gallon to 13.15 cents per gallon, a 
rise of 75 percent. Against these it- 
creased costs of competitive fuels, the 
gas company asks 18 percent increase. 

Inequities in competitive prices of 
household fuels have created heavy de 
mands for gas services on companits 
like The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Colum 
bus, Ohio. The company estimates it 

(Continued on page 43) 
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General adoption of uniform and practical 


standards can be beneficial to gas industry and consumer 


Emphasize installation standards 





By C. GEORGE SEGELER 


Utilization Engineer _ 
American Gas Association 


ince all of us, as taxpayers as well as 
utility men, are audibly groaning 
about the present extent of restrictive 
legislation—actual, pending and pro- 
posed—it may seem odd that we should 
be urging more of the same. Yet, we 
should do that very thing for two pur- 
, each of which should prove of 
great benefit to the gas industry and to its 
customers, the taxpayers. 

The new gas installation standard is 
new in the sense that it is complete, up-to- 
date and preeminently practical. We have 
had standards before, but they lacked 
these features and as a consequence they 
were adopted to a rather limited extent. 
The new standard, on the other hand, 
has these advantages and consequently its 
adoption into local and state ordinance 
has been surprisingly rapid in many lo- 
calities. Most of the larger cities in Wis- 
consin, including Milwaukee, scattered 
cities throughout the South, the State of 
New York plus 15 communities in New 
York state, Philadelphia, Pa., and Fair- 
fax County, Va., have adopted it. 

The larger cities in the United States 
have building codes which include to a 
greater or lesser extent some clauses re- 
ferring to gas. The smaller communities 
farely have such inclusion but in any 
event the clauses are not uniform and 
they are not up-to-date, save but a few in- 
stances, But there are in the United States 
1,250 utility companies who reach into 





Abridged version of an address before New Eng- 
land Gas Association annual convention, Boston, 
March 27-28, 1952. 
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8,000 communities and in addition there 
are large areas in which LP gas service is 
also involved. This large number of in- 
dividual communities is the basic argu- 
ment for the adoption of a single nation- 
ally recognized standard rather than the 
adoption of individual building codes 
conceived exclusively with reference to 
local needs. 


AGE OF BUILDING CODES IN 
THE UNITED ST ATES* 


Number 

Age Group of Cities Percentage 

Up to 5 years 574 27 

6 to 10 years 366 17 
11 to 15 years 244 11 
16 to 20 years 377 18 
21 to 25 years 327 15 
Over 25 years 264 12 
Total 2,152 100 


* Survey 1949 by U.S. Bureau of 
Standards. 


Building codes are essentially an exer- 
cise of the authority of a state. The actual 
requirements are usually local in char- 
acter by virtue of delegation of the state’s 
power to the municipality either through 
charter provisions or special enabling 
acts, but the power itself is of state origin. 
This is an important point to bear in 
mind since there is a growing tendency 
for states to exercise this power. Right 
now such activity is under way in New 
York, California, Wisconsin, Arizona 
and possibly elsewhere. 

Having presented the argument in fa- 
vor of a modern code it also may be well 
to consider a contrary viewpoint. Some 
have said that it is an advantage not to 
have the gas industry restricted or ham- 


pered by gas codes. It has been reasoned 
that the absence of legislation is benefi- 
cial since installation costs are reduced 
through greater freedon of choice of 
methods, and since there are no permits 
or fees. 

Furthermore, a very significant point 
is raised in the argument that gas compa- 
nies serving a large number of communi- 
ties are not troubled in the administration 
of their service departments by local re- 
quirements which might be inconsistent 
or even conflicting in character. The 
effect of conflicting codes upon the ef- 
forts of sales and service departments 
speaks for itself. 

All of this could very well be true if 
it weren't for two stubborn facts that 
keep interfering with such a comforting, 
though possibly specious line of reason- 
ing. The first of these facts is the matter 
of public safety, which has been receiving 
considerable attention in the public press, 
the radio and, in many cases, from the 
authorities. The second fact, whether we 
like it or not, is that there already are so 
many numerous indirect controls over the 
manner of installing gas and its equip- 
ments. With these two points in mind it 
would seem that we might as well take 
the bull by the horns and urge the adop- 
tion of a single acceptable and universal 
standard for the installation of gas pip- 
ing and appliances. 

To go into the matter of public safety 
in a little more detail, A. G. A. asked the 
U. S. Public Health Service to prepare a 
transcript of the microfilms of the certifi- 
cates of death in which gas was involved. 
These data for the years 1947, ’48 and 
’49 were confined to Account No. 178A 
in the International Classification of the 
Causes of Death which is the category 
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covering accidental deaths from utility 
gas. The A. G. A. Statistical Department 
then applied population estimates to 
these data. This gave a fatality index 
which could be used to compare commu- 
nities with different populations, and 
which might serve as some measure of 
the value of any steps taken to improve 
consumer safety. 

Any utility company can secure such 
information for their own territories 
comparing the local fatality index per 
100,000 of population against the me- 
dian figure for companies of similar type. 
To be sure this is only a start since data 
is now available only for three years. 
However, A. G. A. plans to continue 
these studies and in time the validity of 
the median figure will become more 
firmly established. 


MEDIAN FATALITY INDEX 


Type of Company Index 
16 natural gas companies serving be- 
tween 50,000 and 100,000 popula- 
tion 0.00 
24 natural gas companies serving be- 
tween 100,000 and 500,000 popula- 
tion 40 
9 natural gas companies serving over 
500,000 population 47 
10 mixed gas companies .50 
24 manufactured gas companies serv- 
ing between 50,000 and 100,000 
population 2.00 
23 manufactured gas companies serv- 
ing between 100,000 and 500,000 
population 1.50 
9 manufactured gas companies serv- 
ing over 500,000 population 1.10 


If the enforcement of better installa- 
tion practices helped companies with in- 
dexes above the median to improve their 
results, substantial contributions to pub- 
lic safety would be chalked-up to our 
credit. 

This assumes that there is a correlation 
between public safety and the enforce- 
ment of a gas code. Such a relationship 
might be hard to prove because statistics 
are lacking but it certainly seems logical. 
If that is so we now can say that we have 
an effective gas code, the adoption and 
enforcement of which will help greatly 
in achieving our desired aims. 

Today many gas utility men are think- 
ing primarily about natural gas, which 
being non-toxic should automatically 
have the effect of eliminating all but a 
very few deaths from leaking gas or un- 
burned gas. 

The natural gas fatality index prima- 
rily then is an index of incomplete com- 
bustion; that is, largely an index of the 
venting practices. There are some gas ac- 
cidents resulting from gas leaking into 
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buildings, which are put into a different 
category in Health Department Statistics. 
They are, therefore, not included in the 
U. S. Public Health figures in Account 
No. 178A. But with this omission in 
mind the median fatality index for natu- 
ral gas companies is markedly lower than 
that for manufactured gas. There has, 
therefore, been some tendency to look 
forward to the change to natural gas as 
the solution of the entire problem of con- 
sumer safety where manufactured gas 
was formerly used. 

That this is not valid can be accepted 
when the details of the natural gas picture 
are studied. There are individual natural 
gas operations with a fatality index well 
above the comparable median for a man- 
ufactured system so that while we may 
conclude that there is likely to be a big 
improvement from the introduction of 
natural gas, it may not completely solve 
the problem of consumer safety. Part of 
the great improvement following the 
change-over should be attributable to the 
fact that every individual burner has been 
given competent attention in the process 
of preparing for the coming of natural 
gas. To assure the performance of this 
improvement, consideration should be 
given to the benefits of a modern gas 
code. 

Venting of water heating, space heat- 
ing and central heating equipment will 
be an important factor regardless of the 
type of gas, and an excellent way to im- 
prove the venting situation is to make use 
of our industry's new standard. This is 
known as ASA Z21.30, American Stand- 
ard Installation of Gas Piping and Gas 
Appliances in Buildings. It is identical, 
word for word, with Pamphlet 54 issued 
by the National Fire Protection Associ- 
ation and separately by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. These new 
standards differ from others which have 
been proposed in the past by being in- 
formative and specific. These standards 
show what performance must be obtained 
from an appliance, and how this can be 
accomplished in a practical manner. 


Customer is protected 

The standards answer the questions of 
the inspecting and enforcing agency. Pip- 
ing and appliances which are installed as 
recommended give the customer assur- 
ance that he will be safe from the risks 
of fire and asphyxiation. Furthermore, 
the recommendations regarding the use 
of approved appliances and listed acces- 
sories provide the additional assurance 
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that the appliances themselves will be 
safe, free from leaks, durable, efficient 
and easy to maintain. 

These standards might be useful for q 
building code or for a special gas ordi. 
nance, but all of us know that that is Only 
part of the job. There must be an under. 
standing of these standards and a desire 
to use them on the part of builders, jp. 
stallers, plumbers, and the enforcing 
agencies. Because of that, some compa- 
nies have very effectively started on the 
road toward eventual legal adoption by 
securing substantial numbers of copies of 
these standards to give to builders, build. 
ing inspectors, fire chiefs, health com. 
missioners, plumbing contractors and ap. 
pliance dealers. To a large extent these 
agencies desire this kind of information 
and are looking for assistance which wil] 
help them guide their people in putting 
in a good gas installation. This isn’t just 












a matter of mailing standards to the re. 
spective recipients. It requires working 
with them to explain what the standards 
mean in a practical way. 

Even if they are not yet adopted in the 
legal sense, full understanding of whatis 
in them on the part of appropriate au 
thorities can be very effective. Recent 
experience in Westchester County, N. Y, 
has provided a practical demonstration 
of the value of distributing and & 
plaining the meaning of Z21.30 mule 
although nothing had been done about 
their actual adoption. During conversion 
to natural gas, conversion crews found 
numerous safety violations. The utility 
company was in a dilemma as to what to 
do. Here is where prior distribution of 
the standard did its work. Health and fire 
departments took advantage of genenl 
policing powers granted them in the in 
terest of public safety, to declare thee 
faulty gas jobs violations. Building own- 
ers were forced to take the necessary cor 
rective steps. 

The reason for tailoring the standard 
to fit local conditions always seems valid, 
desirable, and necessary to local law 
makers. There seem to be some obvious 
advantages. Unfortunately, the obviow 
disadvantages are not always scrutinized 
quite as carefully. They are an ultima 
increase in the cost to the builder and 
the home buyer. The reason that loa 
ordinance variations make for highe 
costs scarcely needs to be explored. Tk 
more local variations are adopted, th 
more local codes differ from one anothet 
causing this problem to become wor 
with time. It has been discussed at lengt 
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in the public press under the general 
heading ‘Chaos in Building Codes.”” Sev- 
eral national agencies are at work in an 
effort to unify building codes and to sub- 
stitute a performance type of code for a 
construction type. The advantage in leav- 
ing the code alone lies in uniformity, 
making it possible for everyone to gain 
the basic benefits, and making it possible 
for the manufacturers to produce equip- 
ment which will meet the requirements in 
all parts of the country to the ultimate 
gain of home owners. 

Sometimes local modifications are 
found necessary, but the step should be 
taken with the greatest reluctance. An 
illustration of this point is the case of a 
prefabricated house with considerable 
steel construction. Because of this, con- 
ventional flexibility in the location of gas 
and electric meters and services was not 
practical. You just can’t cut holes any- 
where in steel. Therefore, the fabricator 
wanted to standardize on meter loca- 
tions. Was this possible? Indeed not. 
Some utilities wanted the meters outside 
the house, some inside, some required 
them to be 5 feet, others 4 feet off the 
ground. Required separation between 
electric and gas meters varied from a few 
inches to several feet. Some wanted the 
meters in boxes, some not. Some boxes 
had to be ventilated, others closed. We 
scarcely need to argue that somewhere in 
this welter of requirements there is a rea- 
sonable concept of how meters should be 
set. 


Acheck on quality 

The second local variation is much 
more complicated. This is the question of 
whether or not merchandisers of gas ap- 
pliances should or should not be licensed 
before they may sell them. In some cases, 
oficial sentiment is that installers rather 
than merchandisers be licensed, and then 
only after tests of competency. In other 
communities licensing is likely to lead to 
unnecessary delay in the availability of 
eficient gas service. Without taking any 
side as to which is best, we can perhaps 
agree that any gas utility should certainly 
pay particular attention to the matter of 
competency of service and installation 
men and should endeavor to formulate 
effective, equitable and practical means 
of controlling the quality of workman- 
ship and service within its jurisdiction. 

At first glance the adoption of a na- 
tionally recognized uniform code seems 
quite simple—just have the local law- 
making body adopt it. That is where the 
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trouble starts. According to the latest in- 
formation there are only 16 states which 
permit local communities to take such a 
simple and obvious step. In these states 
a gas-using community needs only to vote 
that it wishes to adopt the American 
Standard Z21.30 (and its subsidiary 
Z21.8) giving the identification and the 
date of adoption of this standard. This is 
an inexpensive matter for the community 
and since the standards themselves are 
available at nominal cost from A. G. A. 
or the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, and are even distributed free of 
charge by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, no one would have any 
trouble in getting himself a copy and 
knowing exactly what to do about gas. 
The one fly in the ointment is: what hap- 
pens if these agencies revise the standard 
and wish a new one? If that does happen 
and you can surely anticipate it, then 
someone must be alert in the locality to 
ask the town council to pass an amend- 
ment adopting the new standard. This 
entire procedure is known as the “‘adop- 
tion by reference’’ method. 

This question of date is a real problem 
in many cases, and there are some star- 
tling examples of out-dated ordinances 
using adoption by reference. The most 
famous case is a city which adopted the 
National Electric Code in 1897 and has 
made no change since. Sometimes an- 
other pitfall traps the unwary, and an 
example is a current Arizona State Senate 
bill. I refer to the improper type of word- 
ing which adopts a specific standard by 
reference and then adds the words “or 
latest revision thereof.” When we look 
at this idea it seems good, but it is, in 
effect, handing over the right to make a 
local law to some outside agency, in this 
case let us say the American Gas Associ- 
ation. The community knows exactly 
what it adopted when a specified stand- 
ard was enacted into the ordinance. The 
community must not give away its law- 
making rights to someone else by adding 
the words “‘or latest revision thereof.” 

In the other states, communities desir- 
ing to use Z21.30 would have to spell out 
exactly what is wanted. Instead of adop- 
tion by reference, all the desired clauses 
from various sources are assembled under 
one cover and are then printed in full as 
the local code or ordinance. There is no 
objection to this, particularly in a large 
city which can well afford to print such 
books. For the smaller places there is 
great temptation to drop items from the 
national standard and to make such local 


modifications as occur to the happy legis- 
lators at the time. This is perhaps why 
any effort to compare and correlate the 
codes is so hard. 

Connecticut wrestled with this prob- 
lem a bit and did pass a special act to 
adopt by reference a gas venting standard 
proposed by the state. This is, however, 
very limited in scope and might eventu- 
ally complicate the adoption of a nation- 
ally recognized standard. 

Another argument for adopting a na- 
tionally recognized standard is that fed- 
eral agencies in many situations already 
require builders to meet A. G. A. stand- 
ards. This is an indirect way in which 
standards come into use in a community. 
For example, the Minimum Property Re- 
quirements of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration and the Veterans Adminis- 
tration require use of A. G. A. approved 
appliances. This is something that city 
ordinances have so far required only in 
a handful of communities, although gas 
companies have subscribed to the idea for 
so many years. Indirect controls stem 
from activities of insurance rating bu- 
reaus, engineering laboratories like Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories, or in the case of 
industrial plants from the Factory Mu- 
tuals or the Factory Insurance Associ- 
ation. 

The provisions of a satisfactory ordi- 
nance should outline the installation of 
gas appliances so as to permit their safe 
and efficient use. They should limit the 
selection of appliances to those which 
meet the American Standard Approval 
Requirements as evidenced by the Seal 
of Approval of the A. G. A. The ordi- 
nance should prohibit the sale, installa- 
tion and use of gas appliances which can- 
not meet such minimum standards and 
the ordinance should be so devised that 
it can be brought up-to-date from time to 
time. These are the four basic points 
which a gas installation ordinance should 
cover. 


Adoptions pushed 

Efforts are underway to facilitate the 
adoption of such measures. The Ameri- 
can Gas Association is taking active part 
in a project of the American Standards 
Association known as Z56—Model laws 
and Ordinances. Out of that program 
comes a suggestion which has already 
been widely and effectively utilized in se- 
curing the adoption of modern gas codes. 
It is intended to overcome two problems. 
First, what to do in states where adop- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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The Hope Natural Gas Company’s new warehouse, 
one mile west of Clarksburg, W. Va., presents an 
eyecatching view. The two buildings, with their 
clean-appearing buff brick walls, and the neatly 
arranged pipe yard are on a 27-acre tract of land 






















A crane is used to unload cars on the pipe yard’s 
four rail sidings, which total 3,500 ft. in length, 
to the hundred-odd concrete skids. A pipe clean- 
ing machine and a plant to steam tanks and ves- 
sels of all sizes are in the yard. An estimated 20 
miles of pipe and casing is salvaged annually 


Four railroad cars can be spotted on the siding 
in the building and three trucks can be loaded at 
its two docks. Large storage area is 170 by 380 
ft. while two 60 by 180 ft. wings house the ma- 
chine, electrical and welding shops. Meter and 
carpenter shops are in two 50 by 100 ft. wings 
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standing both for its efficiency and attractiveness, 


any stores tts equipment, parts, supplies and records, as well as carrying on 


lage work. Latest methods and machinery are used 


A variety of operations are carried on in the warehouse and maintenance building. The 
meter shop, top left, is set up to repair about twelve thousand domestic meters a year, as 
well as all types of gas measurement and pressure regulation instruments. Welding shop 
equipment includes nine stationary welding machines, a gas-fired furnace for cast-iron 
welding, punch and shears and pipe beveling machine, upper right. A large Monarch lathe, 
lower left, one of the pieces of equipment in the complete machine shop finishes metalized 
rods and pistons. Lower right, modern shelving and handling equipment facilitate the work 
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Two Gantry traveling cranes, as the one above, 
and two overhead travelers extending into shop 
sections, facilitate material handling. A 10-ton 
overhead traveling crane runs the length of the 
machine shop and into the general warehouse, 
while a similar one goes through welding shop 











By making facilities and supplies readily 


/ accessible, savings are effected in man hours on each job 
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\* J. C. MURTHA 


Manager, sales engineering bureau 
Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y., Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


@ The following article is one of a 
scheduled series of feature presentations 
on employee relations topics which are 
currently being studied by the A. G. A. 
Personnel Committee. 


We Simplification has been defined 
as “The organized use of common 
sense for finding easier and better ways 
for doing work.” It operates on the 
premise that productivity depends upon 
method. Work, as it is usually per- 
formed, is accomplished with tremen- 
dous waste. A workman finds that he 
needs bolts for a job. The storeroom is 
one-quarter mile away. To get the bolts 
he must find the foreman, have a requisi- 
tion signed and walk a total of one-half 
mile to and from the storeroom. An op- 
erator on the fourth floor of a building 
needs a brush, which is kept in the store- 
room on the second floor of the same 
building, but the requisition for the 
brush must go through a clearing office 
three miles away, through a clerical pro- 
cedure there and back to the storeroom 
in the original building before the brush 
can be sent up two“floors where it is 
needed. All of this takes so long that 
brushes are usually bought on petty cash 
from a store across the street. These are 
not extraordinary cases. Similar cases can 
be found in almost every type of indus- 
try. They contribute nothing productive 
to the job in hand. In fact they interfere 
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with production and increase costs un- 
necessarily. They are in short, Waste. 
They continue to exist because neither 
the operator nor his supervisor recog- 
nizes them as such. 

Productivity can be increased in one of 
two ways. The job can be “speeded up.” 
Very little that is good can be said for 
this device. It operates only so long as 
the incentive is present, whether that in- 
centive be based on fear or on the hope 
of gain. But basically the “speed up” is 
defective because it speeds up all parts of 
the job including the parts that are not 
necessary. Work simplification, on the 
other hand, achieves increased produc- 
tivity by removing from the job those ele- 
ments which do not contribute usefully 
to the result desired. In other words, it 
attempts to eliminate waste—the waste 
of time, material and manpower. To cite 
an example, it was found in a study of 
stores procedures in our company that 
90 percent of the paper work was caused 
by 10 percent of the stored items. This 
led to the establishment of self-service 
storerooms with considerable savings in 
clerical work and forms and considerable 


simplification in bookkeeping. 


New approach promoted 


Work simplification attempts to de- 
velop in supervisors a new approach to 
work. The program now in use in our 
company is based on material presented 
by Allen H. Mogensen at his Work Sim- 
plification Conferences at Lake Placid. 
We have selected those parts which seem 
most widely and immediately applicable 
to our organization. These are princi- 


pally the flow process chart and the prin- 
ciples of motion economy. 

A flow process chart is a detailed record 
of the sequence of events in any process 
or procedure. It may be used to study an 
entire operation or any part of it. It may 
be used, for example, to study the entire 
procedure necessary to the installation of 
a gas service into a customer's premises 
or only that part of the procedure cover- 
ing the collection and delivery of parts 
to the job. Obviously such a detailed rec- 
ord can be made only by actually follow- 
ing the job step by step. It cannot be 
made from a desk. Its chief advantage is 
that it furnishes a complete and depend- 
able record of every element entering 
into the process and thus permits thor- 
ough and critical analysis. It would in- 
clude, where the information is useful to 
the analysis, a layout plan showing the 
flow of work. It is also useful to desig- 
nate each of the elements of the process 
as one of the four fundamental elements 
of work. These are: 


Operation—An operation is performed 
when something is being changed, 
created or added to. Typing a letter, 
filling out a form, driving a nail, 
drilling a hole are operations. 

Transportation—A transportation oc- 
curs when something is moved from 
one place to another. A letter is car- 
ried to a desk, an object is moved by 
a truck, a man walks from one place 
to another. 

Inspection—An inspection is an exami- 
nation to determine quality or condi- 
tion. Proofreading a letter, checking 
a requisition, checking the diameter of 
a shaft are examples of inspection. 
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An analysis of the operations, the transportations, storages, and inspections, and the distance 
traveled by an existing method of re-assembling a steam meter, and comparison of the same job 
when conducted by a new method, showed that required man hours had been reduced a third 


Storage—Storage occurs when an ob- 
ject is kept or held pending further 
work. Materials in a storeroom, a let- 
ter in a mail box, a man waiting for a 
bus are examples of storage. 


These elements are usually repre- 
sented on a flow process chart by sym- 
bols: 


© operation ; 

] inspection ; 

When a flow process chart is com- 
pleted a process track is constructed by 
connecting from element to element the 
symbol representing the respective parts 
of the process thus giving an over-all pic- 
ture of the process and making the essen- 
tial parts of the process stand out vividly 
against the non-essential. 

Opposite each transportation the dis- 


o transportation ; 
VY storage. 
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tance involved is entered. The measure- 
ment is made by simply pacing and 
allowing 3 feet per pace. 

Time is inserted opposite the opera- 
tions and, if it appears to be valuable for 
subsequent analysis, opposite storages or 
inspections. The total number of trans- 
portations, operations, inspections and 
storages, the total distance traveled, the 
total time involved, are then entered as a 
summary and the record is thus com- 
pleted as to the present method of opera- 
tion. 

The job can now be analyzed at lei- 
sure. This analysis consists basically of 
applying against the job as a whole and 
each element thereafter, the following 
question pattern: 


W hat—What is being done? What is 
the purpose of doing it? Why should it 


be done at all? These questions deter- 
mine the value, the useful purpose, if 
any, of the work. 

Where—Where is the work being 
done? Why should it be done at that 
place ? Where else could it be done? 

When—When is the element per- 
formed ? Why should it be done then ? Is 
this the best time for it ? 

Who—Who is the right person per- 
forming the operation? Who else could 
do it? 

How—How is the work being per- 
formed? Why is it done that way? Is 
there an easier way? Is there a better 
way? 


These questions are asked in a defi- 
nite order because they lead to definite 
results. ‘“What?” for example, leads to 
elimination. Asking it first guards against 
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the possibility that a job will be simpli- 
fied which should not be performed at 
all. “Where,” “when” and “who” lead 
to combination of elements or to change 
in sequence or place or person. “How ?” 
since it is really an investigation of 
method, leads to simplification of 
method. 

This questioning attitude develops a 
point of view that considers the value of 
the whole operation. Its purpose is to 
eliminate useless and unnecessary work ; 
to bring out the best type of operator and 
equipment needed; to determine where 
the work can be most economically per- 
formed. By challenging each step, it 
often leads to the conclusion that a par- 
ticular part of a job and sometimes the 
whole job is unnecessary. 

Frequently, a great deal of walking 
can be eliminated by the proper applica- 
tion of these questions. For example, in 
the reassembly of a certain type of meter 
in our company, it was developed that the 
total amount of walking in the old 
method was 474 feet. Analysis showed 
that the walking could be reduced to 12 
feet by a simple rearrangement of work. 
Since a large number of these meters go 
through the process annually, it was pos- 
sible to show that the total saving in 
walking amounted to about 80 miles a 
year. 


Simplification aided 

The analysis of a flow process chart 
leads inevitably to simplification and to 
the development of an improved method. 
The improved method can be tentatively 
laid out on another flow process chart 
and comparison of the summary of the 
proposed operation and the present op- 
eration will often indicate the startling 
improvements that can be made with the 
expenditure of little or no money. 

We have found that a proper presen- 
tation of these simple principles and the 
principles of motion economy leads to 
enthusiastic understanding and accept- 
ance by supervisors. But enthusiasm must 
be tempered with an understanding that 
there is a right way and a wrong way to 
introduce simplification in practice. 
There is a human problem involved and 
it is at least as important as the mechani- 
cal problem of changing work methods. 

And so we devote most of one session 
to a discussion of some of these human 
problems, what they are, why they exist 
and how they may be handled. We de- 
velop the point that it is normal and 
natural for people to resist change. They 
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always have and probably always will. We 
dramatize this by referring to the traffic 
signal with its red and green lights and 
ask “Which light controls your mind?” 
The red light is the stop signal—‘It 
won't work; it can’t be done; we tried 
it.” It indicates no admission to new 
ideas. The green light indicates the open 
mind—the willingness to get all the 
facts, to give the new idea a try. 

Resistance to change can probably be 
better handled if we understand that its 
sources are complacency, habit, inse- 
curity, and resistance to criticism. 

Webster defines complacency as “‘Self- 
approval, serenity.” It is the serene, self- 
satisfied attitude which says: “It is all 
right for the other fellow’s department, 
but there is nothing around here that 
needs improvement.” 

Said Dr. Albert Walton, consulting 
psychologist, “Complacency, the feeling 
that all’s right with the world, especially 
with us, is a comfortable feeling. . . . 
It is when we fear that this comfortable 
state of affairs may be upset that we go 
into action. Or, when it has been upset, 
we act to restore it. It is doubtful if we 
ever do anything at any time except to 
prevent our complacency from being dis- 
turbed, or to recover it when disrupted.” 

Habit is at once a blessing and a curse. 
It enables us to go through a multitude 
of daily actions with a minimum of ef- 
fort, but stands flatly in the road of prog- 
ress. People do not like interference with 
established habit. What is your attitude 
when you find someone else in your fa- 
vorite chair just when you want to settle 
down with the evening paper? 

Everytime a new method is introduced 
the operator is required to change estab- 
lished habits to which he has become ad- 
justed and with which he is comfortable. 
It is reasonable to expect that the dis- 
comfort involved in learning new habits 
will engender resistance. 

People quickly become suspicious of 
change. They look first at the possible ef- 
fect on themselves. Even the most inno- 
cent of changes can generate fear. A per- 
son is moved from one desk to another 
because the light at the new location is 
better, but the move is made without ex- 
planation to the occupant of the desk. 
Immediately he is upset. Is there some- 
thing wrong with his work? Has some- 
one complained ? Is this a move toward 
getting him out of the job? 

The reaction is emotional and you may 
say it is silly. But it is certainly normal 
and human. 


Do you believe that people like to be 
told when they are wrong? The late Dr, 
Harry Myers, when personnel director 
of Frigidaire Corp., said, “The peo. 
ple who help me most are those who 
tell me where I am wrong.” I think we 
will all admit if we look back on our 
tasks that those who have helped us most 
are those who have been able to show us 
where we were wrong. But how many of 
us are ever willing to take advice? I am 
not referring to destructive criticism, but 
only to criticism that is intended to help 
us to do better jobs. If criticism is so 
good for us, why do we constantly resent 
it? I believe that the answer is that we 
would much rather be told when we are 
right and most of us, when we ask for 
advice, merely want to have our own 
ideas verified. If we do not get this, we 
are likely to dismiss the advice. 

Said Thomas A. Edison, ‘There is no 
truer test of a man’s qualities for perma- 
nent success than the way he takes criti- 
cism. .The little man can’t stand it. It 
pricks his egotism. He ‘craw-fishes.’ He 
makes excuses. Then, when he finds that 
excuses won't take the place of results, 
he sulks and pouts. It never occurs to 
him that he might profit from experi- 
ence. 


Receptivity boosters 


These, then, are the ingredients of re- 
sistance to change. What can we do to 
prevent the red light from being turned 
on? There are four methods of encour- 
aging receptivity to change: 

The first is recognition. We all want 
to be recognized personally and to have 
our efforts acknowledged. We want to 
be on the team. All of us want to take 
part in what looks like an important en- 
terprise. 

We want to be respected. We want to 
feel that our ideas deserve considera- 
tion and are welcomed. We want to be- 
long. We want to belong in the sense 
that our importance is recognized, that 
we have the approval and acceptance of 
our fellow workers. Asking for the as- 
sistance and advice of an operator in im- 
proving his job compliments him. It is 
evidence that you consider his opinion 
important and consulting him helps sus- 
tain his high opinion of himself. 

We all want to know why changes that 
affect us are being made and a proper ex- 
planation is usually effective in eliminat- 
ing the fear that is insecurity. The clerk, 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Changes in consumer living habits have placed 


on meter readers a greater burden of completing scheduled calls 


More skip readings required 








By WILLIAM M. PENFIELD 


Public Service Electric and Gas Co. 
Newark, N. J. 


@ Presented at the National Conference 
of Electric and Gas Utility Accountants, 
April 7-9, 1952, as a contribution by the 
Committee for Improving Meter Reading 
Efficiency, of which Mr. Penfield is chair- 
man. The committee is composed of: 
G. f. Higgins, co-chairman, W. F. 
Amann, S. A. Cole, P. J. Franz, J. R. 
Heery, M. M. lich, J. G. Reynolds, E. F. 
Sahlender, W. R. Seidel and M. F. 
Young. 


ecent socio-economic changes have 
materially increased the number of 
meters that are not read during regularly 
scheduled calls. This is making ‘‘skip” 
reading a problem of rising importance 
to more and more utilities, with a con- 
siderable variance between company pol- 
icies for handling it. 

Among the basic changes in consumer 
living and earning practices which have 
magnified this problem are: 

Present economic conditions make ad- 
ditional income necessary and result in 
all members of the family working. If 
there are children, they are in school or 
being cared for outside of the home. No 
one is at home to admit the meter reader. 

The conversion of basements in many 
three- and four-family houses into living 
quarters which are rented to business 
couples results in locked meter rooms 
with no key in the hands of anyone on 
the premises. 

There are an increasing number of 
“floating” janitors who do not reside on 
the premises and cannot be readily lo- 
cated when the meter reader calls. The 
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meter room is usually locked and keys 
are frequently not available. 

Changing living conditions have te- 
sulted in one- or two-family houses now 
being occupied by five or six families, re- 
sulting in the door to the cellar or meter 
room being kept locked. 





William M. Penfield gives his committee's 
and his company’s solutions to a problem 
that is steadily growing more important 


No time allowance is made in the 
work assignment of the meter reader to 
provide for call backs. 

The problem is further magnified by 
the tremendous increase in costs of ob- 
taining skip readings. Prior to 1937, 
when most employment was based on a 
44- or a 48-hour week, it was common 
practice to use meter readers on Saturday 
mornings to make skip readings; they 
would be requested to visit consumer 
premises before 8 a.m. on their way to 
the office, or after 5 p.m. on their way 
home. 

Now overtime pay is required for such 


work and it is costly to use men on Satur- 
day, or before or after regular working 
hours. This may be conservatively esti- 
mated as costing more than one dollar 
per reading, when consideration is given 
the wages and travel expenses of the 
meter reader, the time of the bookkeeper 
in entering the reading, the special bill- 
ing procedure, the special handling of 
the “scrap” sales in the bookkeeping de- 
partment and the mailing of the bill. 

One utility in an industrial area, with 
bi-monthly billing procedures for resi- 
dential accounts, and about seventy per- 
cent of its meters outside the houses, bills 
approximately two hundred and eighty 
thousand residential and sixty-six thou- 
sand commercial accounts each month. 
Its program for handling skip readings 
emphasizes the work and expenses in- 
volved. 

This utility's records show that after 
the first regular reading call, an average 
of 6.3 percent (21,797) meters have not 
been read. It is the practice to leave a 
meter reading dial card at those premises 
to be marked by the customer and placed 
in the window. The following day skip 
men return to obtain the meter readings. 
Approximately seventy percent of the 
meters skipped on the first call are read 
on the skip call, of which 40 percent of 
the readings are taken from the dial cards 
marked by the customers. If the men are 
unable to remove the dial card after tak- 
ing the reading, a courtesy card is left on 
the premises informing the customer that 
the reading has been obtained. 

After the regular and first skip calls 
1.8 percent of the meters remain unread. 
Meter readings are estimated for about 
one-half of these unread meters, leaving 
0.9 percent (3,114) accounts not ready 
for billing. These unread accounts are re- 
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ferred back to the meter reading group 
for another attempt to read the meters. 
An average of fifty percent of the meters 
for these accounts are read, resulting in 
approximately .4 percent of the total ac- 
counts remaining unprepared for billing 
at the regularly scheduled time. If meter 
readings are not obtained on the second 
skip cail, dial postal cards are left on the 
premises for the customers to mark and 
mail. 

When residence and commercial ac- 
counts have not been billed two consecu- 
tive billing periods, they are referred to 
the meter reading group for further at- 
tempts to read the meters by the automo- 
bile men who travel in all sections of the 
city daily. If one or two calls prove 
unsuccessful, an effort is made to contact 
the customer by telephone to make an ap- 
pointment for reading the meter. 

If this fails and the meter is not read 
at the time of the next billing, a regis- 
tered letter is mailed to the customer ask- 
ing him to contact us and make an ap- 
pointment for reading his meter. If no 
reply is received after 10 days, an order 
is issued to the sales department to inves- 
tigate for disconnection of service. 

It is difficult to estimate the costs of 
this procedure. While the meter reading 
group consists of 55 men, there are 15 
additional men in the investigating 
group. These men investigate usage vari- 
ations as well as follow-up skip work and 
read regular books in the sparsely settled 
sections. 

Skip reading can be divided into two 
classes : 

Accounts billed on rates which require 
monthly readings due to demand fea- 
tures. These accounts require relatively 
few skip readings because there is usu- 
ally someone on the premises to admit 
the meter reader ; 

Accounts, primarily residential or 
small commercial, where. the decision to 
obtain skip readings is a matter of com- 
pany policy. 

When skips occur, it is usually due to 
one of the following reasons: 


1. Business establishments opening 
late in the day. Owner is out and he is 
the only one with the key to the meter 
room ; 

2. Commercial buildings. Janitor has 
key and cannot be located; 

3. Owner-operated establishment 
where premises is often closed during 
absence of the owner; 

4. Mid-week afternoon closings. 


There are two reasons not necessarily 
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applicable to other types of accounts why 
readings on demand reading accounts 


should be obtained: 


1. The demand reading must be ob- 
tained to give the customer a correct bill. 
A failure to obtain a reading would not 
result in a lower bill, but might cause a 
higher bill should the demand vary to 
any extent from month to month. There- 
fore, it is distinctly an advantage to the 
customer to have regular readings; 

2. The credit and collection control 
which regular billings make possible 
may be essential. This is of particular 
importance in large commercial or indus- 
trial accounts. The accounts in this group 
—small commercial or residential— 
make up the great bulk of missed read- 
ings. 


Each company management must de- 
termine at what point it is desirable to 
obtain missed readings. Probably this de- 
cision will be based almost entirely on 
the cost of obtaining these readings, 
weighed against the estimated losses 
which might result if readings are not 
obtained. Beyond a certain point it will 
be found unprofitable further to inten- 
sify the efforts to obtain skip readings. 


Steps toward solution 

A questionnaire was prepared by the 
Committee for Improving Meter Read- 
ing Efficiency to determine the present 
practices in the industry. This was sent 
to 54 companies and 46 replies were re- 
ceived which indicates a substantial 
amount of interest in this project. A sum- 
mary of the replies follows: 


1. Approximately how many meters 
are read ? 
Monthly _Bi-monthly 
Commercial 2,593,557 489,342 
Residential 12,642,908 6,966,950 


2. If readings are not obtained on the 
first call, do you average readings ? 


Yes, 33; No, 11. 


2-A. If readings are not obtained on 
the first call, do you average the amount ? 
Yes, 9; No, 19. 


This question was difficult to answer be- 
cause some companies may average or es- 
timate residential and small commercial 
accounts but do not average on larger ac- 
counts. The purpose was to determine 
whether estimating or averaging was in 
general practice when readings were not 
obtained, and the answers indicate that 
it is. 


3. If you average or estimate, how 
many months will you do so without an 
actual reading ? 


1 mo.— 4 4 mo.— 1 
2” —12 6" —2 
3 " —17 Indefinite— 1 


4. How many attempts are made to 
read meters that cannot be billed without 
actual readings ? 


1 call — 5 4 calls— 1 
2” —10 ST weg 
3" —2 No limit— 8 


5. What is the percentage of skipped 
readings per month to total meters sched- 
uled to be read ? 

If estimated 

From less than 

one percent to 

18 percent. 
Average 5 percent. 


Not estimated 


From 1.5 percent 
to 10 percent. 


Average 7 percent. 


This question was apparently misunder- 
stood by officials of many companies, 
who apparently considered a missed 
reading as a missed reading even though 
the account was estimated and billed. In 
one company with approximately 205,- 
000 accounts, about 10,000 are estimated 
each month and there are approximately 
1,200 accounts which cannot be billed 
and must be followed as missed read- 
ings. Thus the figure would be about five 
percent without estimated readings and 
less than one percent with estimated 
readings. 


6. Has this percentage increased or 
decreased in the past ten years? While 
the answers to this question were mixed, 
it is evident that there has been an in- 
crease which would have been much 
greater had not action been taken as fol- 
lows: 


Average or estimated readings; 

Meters set on the exterior of build- 
ings ; 

Various other means of obtaining 
readings such as customers’ readings 
and keys. 


7. Are dial reading cards used when 
readings are not obtained ? 


7-A. Are cards left with the customer 
by the meter reader ? 


Yes, 33; No, 7. 


7-B. Are cards mailed to customers in 
advance ? 
Yes, 9; No, 28. 
(Continued on page 44) 
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Training in technical aspects of commercial 


gas cooking will enable salesmen to meet competitive claims 


School to improve salesmanship 








e just-announced program of the 

A. G. A. Commercial Gas School, 
scheduled for the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, May 5 to 9, includes 
leading specialists as instructors and lec- 
turers. Shaped to the boosting of com- 
mercial gas sales through improved 
salesmanship, the school’s enrollment is 
limited to employees of gas companies, 
gas equipment manufacturers, gas equip- 
ment dealers and present or prospective 
commercial gas consumers. 

The curriculum has been selected to 
give students a thorough familiarity with 
the technical aspects of commercial gas 
cooking equipment, in order that they 
may meet competitive claims. It is recog- 
nized that salesmen of commercial 
equipment should be conversant with 
the requirements of the variety of cook- 
ing demands of establishments carrying 
on large volume cooking, water heating 
and other commercial operations. 

The course will provide the basic 
training which new men obviously need, 
and give experienced men the benefit of 
a refresher course combined with ad- 
vanced training. 

Among the subjects to be included 
are: the importance of commercial gas 
and the commercial gas man; functions 
of individual pieces of cooking equip- 
ment; kitchen planning and ventilation; 
and gas competition. A discussion on sales 
techniques will conclude these lectures. 

The opening hours of the first day, 
May 5, 8:30 a.m. to 10:30 a.m. will 
be devoted to registration. Chairman for 
the day is R. A. Malony, executive vice- 
president, Bridgeport (Conn.) Gas 
Light Co. and chairman, A.G.A. Indus- 
trial & Commercial Gas Section. 

The morning session of that day will 
be opened with welcoming remarks by 
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F. X. Mettenet, vice-president, The Peo- 
ples Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago. 
There will follow an introduction to the 
school by Lawrence E. Biemiller, chair- 
man, Sales Training Committee, Indus- 
trial & Commercial Gas Section, and 
assistant manager, industrial fuel depart- 
ment, Consolidated Gas Electric Light & 
Power Co. of Baltimore. 

Speaking on “The Importance of the 
Commercial Gas Load,” Mr. Mettenet 
will tell students why it is the most 
profitable one for gas companies and 
give the reasons it should be aggressively 
promoted. 

“The Importance of the Commercial 
Gas Man” will be detailed by Mr. Ma- 
lony during the latter portion of this 
opening day morning session. He will 
explain the important role which com- 
pany representatives play in maintaining 
good customer relations in the volume 
cooking field. 


Teach deep fat frying 


The Monday afternoon session will be 
devoted to a lecture and a demonstra- 
tion. The first, ‘Factors Governing the 
Stability of Frying Fat in Frying Ket- 
tles,” will be delivered by George T. 
Carlin, assistant director of research, 
Swift & Company. The deep fat fryer is 
an increasingly important specialty ap- 
pliance in the commercial kitchen. Mr. 
Carlin’s lecture will include directions 
on the use of a deep fat fryer and the 
selection of the proper types of fat. 

A demonstration of the use of the 
deep fat fryer in the proper preparation 
of fried chicken will be conducted by 
Robert Grusendorf, also of Swift & 
Company. 

Mr. Biemiller will be chairman for 
the second day of the school, Tuesday, 


May 6. The day will be devoted to a 
series of lectures on gas cooking equip- 
ment, its functions, types, capacities and 
controls, and how to sell it effectively 
against competition. 

“Heavy Duty Fryers” will be the sub- 
ject of a lecture by Richard L. Stone, 
senior research engineer, A. G. A. Labo- 
ratories, Cleveland. He will speak from 
the background of extensive facts gath- 
ered during recent research on this sub- 
ject. (An article in this issue of the 
MONTHLY describes a gas fired deep fat 
fryer built in accordance with the find- 
ings of this research. ) 

Hayes S. Walter, A. G. A. commer- 
cial cooking representative, will discuss 
“Warming Tables.” There will follow 
a full color sound film on steam cooking, 
presented by Kurt L. Seelbach, treasurer, 
Cleveland Range Company. 

“Stock Kettles” is the subject on 
which Fred H. Groen, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent, Groen Manufacturing Co., will 
address the student body. “Counter Ap- 
pliances” will be the subject of the lec- 
ture by A. M. Bornhofen, vice-president, 
Anetsberger Bros., Inc. Mr. Bornhofen’s 
talk will be devoted to fryers, griddles 
and toasters. He will be followed by Ed- 
gar A. Jahn, assistant utilization engi- 
neer, A. G. A., who will discuss coffee 
urns. 

The Tuesday afternoon session will 
open with a lecture, “Ranges,” by Mer- 
rill H. Douglas, general sales manager, 
Vulcan-Hart Mfg. Company. Paul In- 
skeep, central division sales manager, 
Detroit-Michigan Stove Co., will follow 
with a talk, “Broilers.” 

“Roasting Ovens’ will be the title of 
the lecture by Tracy B. Madole, man- 
ager, commercial sales department, 
Magic Chef, Inc. The presentation, by 
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Paul C. Grimes, sales manager, The G. 
S. Blodgett Co., of a film entitled ‘Bak- 
ing Ovens,” will complete the day's 
classroom activities. 

The faculty and student dinner is 
scheduled for Tuesday evening, in the 
Marine Dining Room of the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel. 

Chairman for Wednesday, May 7, is 
L. J. Fretwell, chairman of the A. G. A. 
Equipment Improvement Committee, 
and chief commercial engineer, Okla- 
homa Natural Gas Company. 

The morning session will open with a 
lecture on “Competition,” delivered by 
W. D. Relyea, assistant to the sales man- 
ager, Public Service Electric & Gas Co., 
Newark, N. J. With competition for the 
commercial cooking load on the in- 
crease all over the country, Mr. Relyea 
will point out ways to meet it by more 
intense selling efforts. 

The second lecture of the morning 
will be “Comparative Tests and How to 
Figure Costs,” by C. George Segeler, uti- 
lization engineer, A. G. A. He will de- 
scribe methods of meeting competitive 


claims by knowing both the gas story 
and the opposition’s story, and then by 
presenting the basic facts which affect 
the customer's pocketbook. 

The morning session will conclude 
with a demonstration, “Mr. Flameless 
and Mrs. Flame,” staged by F. A. Kai- 
ser, assistant to the president, Detroit- 
Michigan Stove Company. 

L. H. Hoelter, sales manager, The A. 
O. Smith Corp., will open the afternoon 
session with a lecture on ‘“Water Heater 
Requirements.” He will emphasize the 
importance of a plentiful supply of hot 
water in volume cooking establishments. 

“Kitchen Planning for Efficiency and 
Ventilation” will be treated by I. S. 
Anoff, president, and L. J. Reutlinger, 
engineer, Albert Pick Co., in the latter 
portion of the Wednesday afternoon ses- 
sion. 

W. D. Relyea will be chairman for 
Thursday, the fourth day of the school. 

The morning session will open with a 
lecture, “Water Heating,’’ by L. J. Fret- 
well, who will describe the applicability 
of this load to the operation of the com- 


mercial representative. 

“Baking” will be the subject of J. Ed- 
ward Coan of Middleby-Marshall Com. 
pany. He will describe the advantages 
of gas and modern ovens in the small 
bakery. 

Small boilers have many applications, 
The choice of the proper type and size 
for greater customer service, based on a 
thorough study of the particular needs 
of the process involved, will be de. 
scribed by E. E. Magnuson, Eclipse Fuel 
Engineering Co., in his lecture on “Steam 
Generation.” 

James J. Condon, manager, commer- 
cial sales department, The Peoples Gas 
Light & Coke Co., will explain “What to 
Look for at a Restaurant Show,” in the 
concluding lecture of the morning ses- 
sion. 

Thursday afternoon will be devoted 
to an inspection trip to the National Res- 
taurant Exposition, Navy Pier, Chicago, 
Buses will leave the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel at 1:00 p.m. to take the student 
body and faculty to the exposition. 

(Continued on page 46) 








Combined Exhibit sure to impress show visitors 


he Combined Commercial Cooking 

Exhibit will occupy a dominant posi- 
tion, extending from side to side of the 
Navy Pier, Chicago, May 5 to 9, during 
the 33rd Annual National Restaurant 
Convention and Exposition. The same 
nineteen manufacturers of heavy-duty 
commercial cooking equipment who co- 
operated with A. G. A. to make last 
year’s exhibit the largest ever, will again 
be there to tell restaurateurs the gas cook- 
ing story, and to exhibit the latest devel- 
opments in gas cookery. 

Last year’s exposition drew 18,209 res- 
taurant, cafeteria and fountain managers 
and dietitians from every section of the 
United States and from Canada and, Mex- 
ico. Indications are that this year’s show 
will draw an even greater attendance. 

The 1952 show will again feature a 
special preview day for equipment deal- 
ers and wholesalers. 

Cooperating in the A. G. A. Com- 
bined Commercial Cooking Exhibit will 
be: Anetsberger Bros., Inc., Northbrook, 
Ill.; The G. S. Blodgett Co., Inc., Bur- 
lington, Vt.; The Cleveland Range 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Detroit-Michigan 
Stove Co., Detroit; Duke Mfg. Co., St. 
Louis; Gas Consumers Service, Chicago; 
Groen Mfg. Co., Chicago; B. H. Hub- 
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The A. G. A. Committee on Displays at National Expositions met to arrange the C 


bined C | 





Cooking Exhibit. Seen, sitting, clockwise from left, are: Lewis Barry, display builder; J. T. Heilig, Savory 
Equipment Inc.; Chester A. Shear, Vulcan-Hart Mfg. Co.; J. L. Gabris, Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co.; 
Chairman J. C. Dorsey, East Ohio Gas Co.; Secretary M. A. Combs, A. G. A.; R. L. McVicar, Groen Mfg. 
Co.; E. J. Horton, Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co. and Richard Mantz, Magic Chef Inc. Standing: A. S. 
Hess, Detroit-Michigan Stove Co.; T. M. Offutt, Washington Gas Light Co.; Hayes S. Walter, A. G. A; 
P. C. Grimes, G. S. Blodgett Co. and F. J. Drohan, Cleveland Range Co. and Anetsberger Bros. Inc. 


bert & Son, Inc., Baltimore; Kewanee In- 
dustrial Washer Corp., Kewanee, IIL; 
Lyons-Alpha Products Co., Inc., New 
York; Magic Chef, Inc., St. Louis; The 
Malleable Steel Range Mfg. Co., South 
Bend ; Market Forge Co., Everett, Mass. ; 


J. C. Pitman & Sons, Inc., Lynn, Mass.; 
Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co., Young: 
wood, Pa.; Ruud Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh; 
Savory Equipment, Inc., Newark, N. J.; 
Sellers Engineering Co., Chicago; and 
Vulcan-Hart Mfg. Co., New York. 
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Emphasis on natural gas 


Production and Chemical Conference papers 
will describe various facets of distributing natural gas 





he various aspects of providing natural 

gas for our industry's customers will 
occupy an important portion of the 
A. G. A. Production and Chemical Con- 
ference, Hotel New Yorker, New York, 
May 26-28, 1952. General sessions, 
luncheon conferences and meetings con- 
ducted by various committees of the 
A. G. A. Operating Section, will include 
authoritative papers on various timely 
aspects of the broad nationwide shift to 
natural gas. 

Running through all of these pro- 
grams will be a strong thread of empha- 
sis on safety. Each of the luncheon con- 
ferences, especially, will promote safety 
in the gas industry. 

The Monday morning, May 26, ses- 
sion of the conference will be opened 
by E. G. Hammerschmidt, chairman, 
A. G. A. Chemical Committee, who will 
pteside. Mr. Hammerschmidt is also a 
member of the Managing Committee of 
the Operating Section and chief chemist, 
Natural Gas Pipeline Co. of America, 
Fritch, Texas. 

After making opening remarks, he 
will introduce H. Carl Wolf, A. G. A. 
managing director, who will analyze 
“The Shifting Production Scene.”’ 

“Economics of Peak Shaving’’ will be 
explored jointly by Hall M. Henry and 
J. W. Carroll. Mr. Henry, vice-president, 
NEGEA Service Corp., Boston, is a 
member of the Subcommittee on the 
Manufacture of Higher Btu Gases, of the 
A.G. A. Gas Production Committee. Mr. 
Carroll, assistant superintendent of pro- 
duction, Delaware Station, Philadelphia 
Electric Co., is past chairman and pres- 
ently a member of the same committee. 

A discussion period will follow the 
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Group leaders for the A. G. A. Production and Chemical Conference will be: E. G. Hammerschmidt, 
chairman, Chemical Committee, left, and C. L. Hulswit, chairman, Gas Production Committee, right 


delivery of these papers. 

Continuing the emphasis on safety, a 
panel discussion by production and 
chemical men on the promotion of pub- 
lic safety will follow. 

The Monday morning session will be 
concluded with a paper on the “Problems 
Encountered in Operation of Stand-By 
High Btu Oil Gas Plants,’’ by Glenn M. 
Hammond, superintendent of engineer- 
ing, transportation and stores, Michigan 
Consolidated Gas Co., Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. Mr. Hammond is a member 
of the Subcommittee on the Manufacture 
of Higher Btu Gases, A. G. A. Gas Pro- 
duction Committee. 

F, J. Pfluke, superintendent, gas op- 
erations, Rochester (N. Y.) Gas and 
Electric Corp., will open the Monday 
afternoon general session with a summa- 
tion of ‘Research in Review.” Mr. Pfluke 
is an ex-officio member of the Gas Pro- 


duction Research Committee, chairman 
of the Technical Advisory Committee, a 
member of the A. G. A. Operating Sec- 
tion Managing Committee and a mem- 
ber of several supervisory committees for 
research projects. 

“Continuous Pressure Gasification of 
Pulverized Coal in Suspension,” will be 
explained by C. G. Von Fredersdorff and 
E. J. Pyrcioch of the Institute of Gas 
Technology. Mr. Von Fredersdorff is a 
member of the A. G. A. Corrosion Com- 
mittee and of the Subcommittee on 
Causes of Corrosion. 

“The Production of Oil Gas as Substi- 
tute for Natural Gas” will be explored 
by R. D. Clevenger, C. A. Hall, H. R. 
Linden and C. H. Riesz of IGT. Mr. Lin- 
den is a member of the A. G. A. Subcom- 
mittee on Manufacture of Higher Btu 
Gases and of the Joint Gas Production 
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and Chemical Subcommittee on Tar De- 
hydration. 

Another presentation by IGT members 
will be the “Influence of Substitute Gas 
Compositions on Interchangeability with 
Natural Gas.”’ Participating in this will 
be R. A. Brown, D. L. Nicol and Mr. 
Linden. Mr. Nicol is a member of the 
A. G. A. Customer Service Subcommittee 
of the Distribution Committee. 

“The Improvement of Catalysts and 
Catalyst Supports’ will be explained by 
H. A. Dirksen, W. J. Pieticka and C. H. 
Riesz, also of IGT. 

“Preliminary Operating Results on 
Pressure Gasification Pilot Plant Utiliz- 
ing Pulverized Coal and Oxygen,” will 
be presented by Supervising Engineer 
G. R. Strimbeck, J. B. Cordiner, Jr., 
K. D. Plants, L. D. Schmidt and H. G. 
Taylor, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Morgan- 
town, West Virginia. Mr. Strimbeck is a 
member of the A. G. A. Gas Production 
Committee and of the Subcommittee on 
Water Gas. 


Tuesday sessions set 


The Tuesday morning chemical ses- 
sion will open with an exposition of 
“Absolute Water Vapor Determination 
in Natural Gas by Chemical Methods,” 
presented by W. F. Brickell, research de- 
partment, United Gas Pipe Line Corp., 
Shreveport. 

“Natural Gas Pipeline Deposits” will 
be discussed by L. T. Bissey, instructor in 
petroleum and natural gas engineering, 
Pennsylvania State College. 

The derivation of “Chemicals from 
Natural Gas” will be reported on by 
D. T. MacRoberts, director of research, 
United Gas Pipe Line Corp., Shreveport. 
Mr. MacRoberts, active in A. G. A., is a 
member of its Chemical Committee and 
a member of that unit's subcommittees 
on: Luncheon Conferences, New De- 
velopments, Special Advisory Commit- 
tee, and chairman, Subcommittee on 
Natural Gas Problems. 

“The Disposal of Oily Wastes’ will 
be detailed by Charles Koons, effluent 
engineer, Koppers Co., Inc., Kearny, 
New Jersey. His address will be fol- 
lowed by one on ‘Air Pollution,” by 
J. F. Barkley, chief of fuels utilization 
branch, U.S. Bureau of Mines, Washing- 
ton. Mr. Barkley is a member of the 
A. G. A. Joint Gas Production and 
Chemical Subcommittee on Plant Waste 
Disposal. 

The gas production session will be 
called concurrently Tuesday morning. 
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Among the timely papers projected for 
this session, one of the first to be pre- 
sented will be “Recent Developments in 
By-Product Recovery Equipment,” by 
E. V. Schulte of Koppers Co., Inc. 

“What Makes Coal Coke?” will be 
explained by Dr. Frank W. Smith, chem- 
ical engineer, U.S. Bureau of Mines, 
Pittsburgh. Mr. Smith is a member of the 
A. G. A. Subcommittee on Coal Expan- 
sion Testing and of the Subcommittee on 
the Survey of Gas, Coke and By-Product 
Making Properties of American Coals. 

The “Coal Expansion Subcommittee 
Report” will be presented by that group's 
chairman, J. G. Sweeney, chief chemist, 
The Brooklyn (N. Y.) Union Gas Com- 
pany. Mr. Sweeney is also a member of 
the Managing Committee of the Operat- 
ing Section, the Chemical Committee, the 
Subcommittee on Planning and Programs 
and the Subcommittee on Gas Production. 

Dr. E. H. Smoker, operating manager, 
The United Gas Improvement Co., Phil- 
adelphia, will report on recent develop- 
ments in that company’s ‘“Cyclic Catalytic 
Reforming Process.” The morning ses- 
sion will conclude with an explanation 
of the “Effects of Scrubbing High Btu 
Gases,” by John Sholar, manager, gas de- 
partment, South Carolina Electric & Gas 
Co., Columbia. Mr. Sholar is a member 
of the Chemical Committee and the rep- 
resentative of Mid-Southeastern Gas As- 
sociation to the Managing Committee of 
the A. G. A. Operating Section. 

Three luncheon conferences will be 
held on Tuesday. One on “Oxygen in 
Gas Manufacture,” will be presided over 
by Irving Roberts, Chemical Engineering 
Consultant of Jeannette, Pa., and vice- 
chairman of the Subcommittee on the 
Use of Oxygen in Gas Manufacture 
while H. R. Batchelder, U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, Louisiana, Mo., chairman of the 
subcommittee will be alternate chairman 
of the luncheon conference. At the 
speakers table to lead the discussion of 
various facets of the subject will be: 
C. L. Hulswit, president, Rockland Gas 
Co., Inc., Spring Valley, N. Y. who will 
state the problem; C. F. DeMey, vice- 
president, Columbia Engineering Corp., 
New York, who will explain ‘’Transpor- 
tation and Distribution Problems of 
Natural Gas Substitutes’; R. R. White, 
assistant professor of chemical engineer- 
ing, University of Michigan, who will 
discuss ““The Nature and Economics of 
Methane Synthesis’; L. W. Alberts, 
Blaw-Knox Construction Co., Pitts- 
burgh, who will tell of “The Manufac- 


ture of a Pipeline Gas Substitute” ; and 
H. S. Turner, Pittsburgh Consolidation 
Coal Co., Library, Pa., who will tell of 
“Pipeline Gas from Bituminous Coal.” 

The Plant Waste Disposal luncheon 
conference will have K. E. Baird, chief 
chemist, Philadelphia Coke Co., and 
vice-chairman of the Joint Subcommittee 
on Plant Waste Disposal as its chairman, 
“Air Pollution from Industrial Waste” 
will be discussed by J. F. Barkley, U. §. 
Bureau of Mines, Washington. “Oily 
Wastes and Dispersions” will be the sub- 
ject of an address by W. B. Hart, Atlan- 
tic Refining Company. Papers on other 
aspects of plant waste disposal will be 
presented by Thomas B. Tinney, chief 
chemist, Philadelphia Gas Works Co, 
and Charles Koons, Koppers Co, 
Kearny, New Jersey. 

F. X. Asselin, Jr., of Stone & Webster 
Service Corp., Boston, will be chairman 
of the luncheon conference on water gas, 
given by the Gas Production Committee 
Subcommittee on Water Gas. Alternate 
chairman will be Vincent Salzone, as- 
sistant engineer, Consolidated Edison 
Co. of N. Y., Inc., New York. Among 
the discussion topics at this luncheon will 
be: “Safety in Water Gas Plants” ; ‘Use 
of ‘Physic’ Oil in Fuel-Bed Reforming 
Operation and Effect on Deposits in Ap- 
paratus and Mains” ; ‘Problems Encoun- 
tered in Fuel-Bed Reforming” ; “‘Purifi- 
cation” ; “ ‘Wrinkles’ Such as Repairing 
Heavy Equipment Without Welding or 
Brazing and the Spraying of Refractory 
Cement to Repair Linings and Super- 
heater Arches’; ‘Effect of Natural Gas 
Reforming on Refractory Linings and 
Checker Brick’; ‘‘Economies in Use of 
Natural Gas’’; and “Plant Waste.” 

Safety is to be featured at each lunch- 
eon conference. 


Engineering for safety 


The Wednesday morning general ses- 
sion will open with the presentation of a 
paper by W. H. Kramer, district man- 
ager, sales department, Phillips Petro- 
leum Co., New York, “Sound Engineer- 
ing Spells Safety in LP Gas Plants.’’ Mr. 
Kramer is a member of the A. G. A. Sub- 
committee on the Use and Handling of 
LP Gases. Time is being allowed for dis- 
cussion after he completes his presenta- 
tion. 

“Training of Personnel for Operation 
of LP Gas Plants” will be explained by 
S. C. Symnoski, assistant superintendent, 
The Philadelphia Gas Works Company. 
Mr. Symnoski is also a member of the 
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Subcommittee on the Use and Handling 
of LP Gases. His address will be fol- 
lowed by one by Dr. O. W. Lusby, re- 
search department, Consolidated Gas 
Electric Light & Power Co. of Baltimore, 
on “Oil Fogging Equipment and Opera- 
tion at Baltimore.” 

“The Builders’ Subcommittee Report’’ 
will be presented by the chairman of that 
group, C. A. Schlegel, vice-president and 
general sales manager, United Engineers 
& Constructors, Inc., Philadelphia. Mr. 
Schlegel is also a member of the A. G. A. 
Gas Production Committee and of the 
Managing Committee of the Operating 
Section. 

Hermann Laudani, chairman, will give 
the Tar Dehydration Subcommittee’s re- 


port. He is assistant superintendent, 
Malden (Mass.) & Melrose Gas Light 
Company. Mr. Laudani is also a member 
of the A. G. A. Gas Production and 
Chemical Committees. 

“Controlling Nuisance Odors at Odor- 
ization Stations,” will be discussed by 
Paul L. Covell, superintendent of pro- 
duction, Minneapolis Gas Company. 
Mr. Covell is a member of the Chemical 
Committee’s Subcommittee on Odoriza- 
tion of Gas Production. 

Four luncheon conferences on Wednes- 
day will complete the program of the 
1952 Production and Chemical Confer- 
ence. 

The Carbonization and Coke Subcom- 


mittee’s luncheon conference will be pre- 


sided over by J. M. Spees, Koppers 
Company, Inc., Kearny, New Jersey. J. F. 
Farnsworth, of the same company’s Ver- 
ona, Pa., organization will be alternate 
luncheon chairman. Discussion topics 
will include: “Safety;” “Air Pollution 
in a Coke Plant;” ‘Training of Person- 
nel;” “The Optimum Quantity of Ash 
in Coke for Blast Furnace Use;” “The 
Importance of Cell Structure of Coke for 
Various Uses ;” and “Unusual Operating 
Problems Encountered in the Industry.” 

F. E. Vandaveer, director of labora- 
tories, The East Ohio Gas Co., Cleve- 
land, and chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Chemical Luncheon Conferences, will 
be chairman of the luncheon conference 

(Continued on page 46) 





Launch study of gas heating economics 


sang the recent record expansion of 
gas facilities, and the fact that over 
nine million homes in the United States 
enjoyed gas heating in 1951, the unprece- 
dented demand for that service still pre- 
sents major policy problems to gas utility 
managements. Indeed, this fuel has now 
become the most popular automatic heat- 
ing medium, as indicated by the fact that 
notwithstanding some local gas restric- 
tions, it was, used in more newly con- 
structed private homes in 1950 than all 
other fuels combined. This achievement 
is all the more noteworthy when it is re- 
membered that in many rural areas and 
small communities utility gas service is 
not available. 

This unabated demand for gas space 
heating has been created by various cir- 
cumstances, some of which are regional 
while others—such as the advantages of 
cleanliness and utmost automaticity— 
prevail throughout the country. Service 
restrictions and pending application lists 
are repugnant to gas utility manage- 
ments anxious to meet consumer de- 
mands at rates which are reasonably re- 
munerative to. the companies and accept- 
able to the customers. In their endeavor 
to provide necessary new facilities, ex- 
ecutives of individual utilities are con- 
cerned with a determination of the extent 
of their ultimate gas heating market and 
the effects upon the operating and finan- 
dal results of their companies at the pro- 
gressively greater degrees of heating sat- 
uration. 

Knowledge of the importance of this 
problem prompted the joint recommen- 
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dation of the Association's Committee on 
Economics and Rate Committee to the 
Executive Board in August 1951 that a 
study of the economics of gas heating 
and related load characteristics be under- 
taken as an industry-sponsored project. 
The proposal was approved by the Ex- 
ecutive Board, and active work was 
started recently. Staff work is being done 
by Otto E. Zwanzig, director, A. G. A. 
Bureau of Statistics, and by Herbert C. 
Mendell, who was added to the A. G. A. 
staff specifically to devote his entire time 
to the project. 


Form steering committee 


A joint working subcommittee, with 
equal representation from each of the 
two sponsoring committees, was created 
to provide guidance and supervision of 
the objectives and procedures for the 
staff members. This group consists of 
E. M. Borger, president, The Peoples 
Natural Gas Co. and chairman, A. G. A. 
Committee on Economics; and B. P. 
Dahlstrom, assistant rate engineer, The 
Public Service Electric and Gas Co. and 
chairman, A. G. A. Rate Committee. 
Other members are E. R. Conner, vice- 
president, Columbia Gas Service Co.; 
J. R. Gardner, assistant secretary and 
treasurer, Central Hudson Gas & Elec- 
tric Co.; G. C. Griswold, assistant vice- 
president, The Brooklyn Union Gas Co. ; 
W. J. Herrman, vice-president, The 
Southern California Gas Co.; G. A. 
Morgan, superintendent, market research 
department, The Peoples Gas Light & 


Coke Co.; W. B. Tippy, vice-president, 
Commonwealth Services, Inc. 

The Executive Conference on the Eco- 
nomics of Gas Househeating was held 
in Chicago late in November 1951. Since 
then numerous member companies ex- 
pressed their interest in this undertaking, 
as well as their willingness to furnish in- 
formation relating to various facets of the 
historical and prospective growth of the 
gas househeating market and of the pro- 
cedures adopted to meet that demand. 
Such cooperation is appreciated—par- 
ticularly in view of the additional bur- 
dens imposed upon already busy staffs— 
and essential if the project is to provide 
practical working tools for individual 
managements in projecting future house- 
heating loads and the means for accom- 
modating them economically. Several 
companies have already undertaken 
studies involving special aspects of the 
project. In doing so, they have already 
found that the mere gathering of re- 
quested data for this industry effort is 
bringing to light certain hitherto unrec- 
ognized aspects of immediate interest 
within their own organization. 

It is expected that Mr. Zwanzig or Mr. 
Mendell will communicate with, and 
visit a number of other gas companies 
throughout the country to secure their 
assistance. 

While it is anticipated that the project 
will require between two and three years 
for its completion, present plans call for 
the publication of a series of interim re- 
ports as specific phases are completed. 
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SGA convention 
to stress sales 


HE SALESMAN’S JOB will get the spot- 

light at Southern Gas Association’s 44th 
annual convention April 28-30, in Galveston, 
Texas. Convention sessions will be held at the 
Buccaneer and Galvez Hotels, and on the 
Municipal Pier. An attendance of 1,600 dele- 
gates from 14 states is expected to participate 
in this year’s program, which will feature out- 
standing speakers from within and without 
the industry. 

Dale E. Frieden of Zenith Gas System, Inc., 


Alva, Okla., is general convention chairman. 
Sessions of the sales section have been com- 
bined for the first time, and a single meeting 
will replace the usual separate gatherings of 
the commercial sales, home service, advertis- 
ing and residential sales groups. Industrial 
salespeople will retain their own meeting, 
however. In addition, there will be specialized 
programs for the distribution and transmission 
sections, the accounting section and the em- 
ployee relations section. An accident preven- 
tion forum, an industrial sales forum and a 
home service luncheon have also been planned 
to appeal to particular groups attending the 
convention, 

The general sessions will be held on Tues- 
day and Wednesday, April 29 and 30. The 
program includes speeches by Mayor Herbert 
Y. Cartwright of Galveston; C. H. Zachry, 
president of the host company, Southern Un- 
ion Gas Co.; Southern Gas Association Presi- 
dent L. L. Dyer and Robert R. Suttie, SGA 
managing director. A feature of the program 
will be an address, “The Path to Progress,” 
which will be delivered by the president of 
the American Gas Association. His address 
will be followed by a talk by Gerry Swinehart, 
president of Carl Byoir & Associates, New 
York. 

The second meeting of the general sessions 


Sales Conference recommendations 


ONTAINING RECOMMENDATIONS of 
far-reaching importance to the gas indus- 
try, Memo No. 2 to the Chief Executive sum- 
marizes results of the second Executive Sales 
Conference. Held in Chattanooga during Sep- 
tember 1951, the A. G. A.-sponsored confer- 
ence was held exclusively for top executives. 
Included are positive ideas on utility and 
manufacturer responsibility in building the 
gas load; gas appliance merchandising; pro- 
tection and development of commercial cook- 
ing loads; house heating problems; national 
advertising and promotion investment. Recom- 


mendations were also set forth concerning gas 
appliance servicing; dealer assistance; sales- 
man training and supervision; gas refrigera- 
tion; and industrial gas problems. 

The report has been circulated to gas in- 
dustry executives; Gas Appliance Manufac- 
turers Association is distributing copies to 
executives of manufacturer members. 

Copies are being supplied to member com- 
pany sales managers, as well as members and 
chairmen of the Laboratories Managing Com- 
mittee and the various Laboratories subcom- 
mittees. 


Blue flame dominates home builders show 


ORE THAN 20,000 architects, builders, 

and other visitors jammed Chicago's Con- 

rad Hilton and Congress Hotels during the 

1952 National Association of Home Builders 
Show late in January. 

Representing the gas industry, A.G.A. and 
‘GAMA exhibitors took a total of 19 booths, to 
become the biggest space buyer for the first 
time since the show was started years ago. 

The A.G.A.-GAMA exhibitors who com- 
bined forces were: Bendix Home Appliance 
Co.; Blackstone Corp.; Chambers Corp. ; Crib- 
ben & Sexton Co.; Hamilton Manufacturing 
Co.; Hardwick Stove Co.; Magic Chef, Inc.; 
Rheem Manufacturing Co.; Ruud Manufac- 
turing Co.; Servel, Inc., and Western Holly 
Appliance Company. 

Cabinet manufacturers who cooperated 
were: Kitchen Maid Corp.; Lyon Metal Prod- 
ucts, Inc.; Mutschler Brothers Co.; and To- 
ledo Desk and Furniture Co.—Noma Estate. 

Total industry space cost about $11,000. 
Exhibitors felt that, because the gas industry's 
coordinated display dominated the show to 
such a degree, the sales promotion benefits 
were obviously greater than ever before. 
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L. L. Dyer D. E. Frieden 


will also stress the sales theme. Speakers wil] 
be Chester L. May, vice-president, Lone Star 
Gas Co., Dallas; Edwin Vennard, vice-presi- 
dent, Middle West Service Corp., Chicago. 
This program, to be followed by an election 
of 1952-53 members and presentation of 
awards. 

One of the important speakers from outside 
the industry will be Lieutenant General 
Ernest O. Thompson, member and _ former 
chairman of the Railroad Commission of 
Texas, who will speak at a joint distribution- 
transmission-employee relations luncheon on 
Tuesday, on the dangers of federal interfer- 
ence in the affairs of state regulatory bodies 


Procurement is theme 


ATERIAL procurement for defense ac- 
tivities will be the most important topic 
at the April 27-30 meeting of A.G.A.’s Ma- 
terials and Supplies Committee in Memphis. 
The tentative program consists of a panel 
which will present and discuss the current 
and future materials outlook; reports by the 
Standard Packaging and Material Handling 
Service Committees; and a panel on mate- 
rial control. 
Sponsored yearly by the Accounting Section 
the meeting attracts all concerned with ma- 
terials used by the gas industry. 





Birdseye view of American Gas Association—Gas Appliance Manufacturers Association kitchen and 


laundry exhibits at National A ti 





of Home Builders Convention and Exhibit, Chicago. Gas 


industry occupied 19 booths, paid $11,000 for space, for first time was show's largest exhibitor 
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Mexican gas supplies proposed for U.S. industry 


EXICAN export of natural gas to the 

United States is seen as a distinct possi- 
bility by Senator Antonio J. Bermudez, di- 
rector general, Petroleos Mexicanos. He told 
of the availability of natural gas in Mexican 
fields while addressing a ‘Friendship Lunch- 
eon” given in his honor by John B. O'Connor, 
executive vice-president, Dresser Industries, 
Inc., in Dallas, March 3. 

“There is a great deal of oil and gas in 
Mexico . . . within a stone’s throw of the 
border,” he told the luncheon group. “Surplus 
gas from this source could come north to help 
U. S. industry.” 


USTOMERS of Portland (Oregon) Gas & 

Coke Co. are probably among the best in- 
formed householders as regards getting the 
greatest enjoyment and use from their gas 
service at the lowest possible cost. 

Each of this utility’s one-hundred thousand 
customers has been furnished a copy of “Your 
Gas Service Guidebook,” along with a letter 
explaining its value and use. “It is a book of 
facts,” says the letter, “simply stated and il- 


Aid 20th student 


REDERIC N. SCHNEIDER is the 20th stu- 

dent to receive financial aid since the cre- 
ation of the Natural Gas Department's Supply 
Men’s Fund. Mr. Schneider is doing research 
work at The University of Oklahoma on mul- 
tiphase co-current fluid flow horizontal pipe. 

The Supply Men’s Fund was set up to assist 
worthy students to further their education pre- 
paratory to entering the gas industry. To date, 
the 20 students have received 32 grants 
amounting to $16,210. At least 17 of them 
are now working for natural gas companies, 
oil companies, engineering schools, or other 
organizations servicing the gas industry. Sev- 
eral have risen to high executive positions. 

The Supply Men’s Fund Committee, under 
Chairman Dorr P. Hartson, vice-president and 
general manager, Equitable Gas Co., Pitts- 
burgh, is constantly seeking promising stu- 
dents, preparing to enter the natural gas 
industry, who are in need of financial assist- 
ance. Recipients are granted fellowships for 
post graduate work in varying amounts, de- 
pending upon the income from the fund, at 
The University of Oklahoma and The Pennsyl- 
vania State College. The Supply Men’s Fund 
was established in 1927. 


Petroleos Mexicanos (Pemex), Mexico's 
government-operated oil organization, has dis- 
covered four major gas-producing fields, two 
of them in the northeastern portion of the 
country. “We have an available production of 
315,000,000 cubic feet of gas in northeast 
Mexico, and we have a likewise amount in 
southern Mexico. 

“We have enough gas, as of today, to sup- 
ply our domestic demands in northeastern 
Mexico, and ...a_ sizable amount. . 
available for export. We have an available pro- 
duction of 315 million cubic feet of gas in 
northeast Mexico, and a like amount in south- 


lustrated. It tells you how your gas meter 
works, how bills are figured, how our home 
service department can serve you and about 
adjustment of appliances with the advent of 
natural gas. 

“It gives you an easy-reading summary of 
the important features of gas appliances, and ex- 
plains the free services we offer to help insure 
their year-in, year-out dependable operation.” 

The customer is invited to read the guide- 


ern Mexico. We have 10 rigs operating in 
northeast Mexico and . . . we expect to find 
new fields this year and increase our avail- 
ability of gas . . . and increase our reserves. 

“We have 111 rigs, drilling rigs and work- 
over rigs. During the last five years of opera- 
tion, we have built over one thousand miles 
of pipelines for gas and oil. . . . The pipe- 
line across the Isthmus . . . connecting . . . 
Coatzacoalcos with Salina Cruz... is of 
great importance to operations in Mexico. I 
think that eventually it will be of great interna- 
tional significance because it is the only exist- 
ing pipeline connecting Atlantic and Pacific.” 


Guidebook helps customers get most from gas service 


book thoroughly and then to save it for refer- 
ence. And, for further information, he is in- 
vited to mail in the postage paid question- 
form card which is a part of the rear cover. 

The booklet is attractively printed in three 
colors and effectively illustrated with line 
drawings. The cover is a high gloss coated 
stock, printed on the front in over-all black 
with white reverse title and art work and with 
a blue flame keynote. 


Practical sales training course begins 





Sol W. Weill, Geo. D. Roper Corp., delivers welcome 
course for gas appliance dealers conducted by City College of New York at Public Service Electric & 
Gas Co., Newark. Offered now in Brooklyn and Newark, the eight weeks pilot course will serve as 
basis for national program by Association of University Evening Colleges, GAMA and A. G. A. 


TV sells blue flame to Capitol homemakers 


OME SERVICE + celebrities + TV + 

gas flame = ? 

The answer to this riddle is Washington 
Gas Light Co.’s outstanding television promo- 
tion which can be seen Monday through Thurs- 
day at 9 a.m. over a major network. 

Margaret Matthews and Frances Young, of 
the utility's home service department, present 
the program to residents of the Capitol with 
the primary aim of selling gas. But in the 
bargain, viewers are treated to New Freedom 
Gas Kitchen and Laundry planning ideas, reci- 
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pes, menus, information on food, fashion, 
home furnishing and recreation. 

On the air waves since summer 1951, as 
half of a program called “Nancy's Notebook,” 
the utility's TV promotion is a remarkable 
example of industry cooperation. The utility 
furnishes cabinets, appliances and the home 
economist who presents a daily recipe or menu 
idea. Several appliance manufacturers com- 
bined forces to buy one-minute commercial 
time for 26 weeks. The kitchen and laundry 
are available for use as a prop by other spon- 


to first 





of practical sales training 


sors—food processors and stores—who use the 
TV studio for other programs. 

The program has attracted such guests as 
Michael DiSalle of OPS, Howard Mitchell, 
National Symphony director, and Doris Day 
of movie fame, as well as many others. 

And so, home service + celebrities + TV 
+ gas flame = more than an ordinary daytime 
program. Each day, it adds up to more listen- 
ing and viewing pleasure for the citizens of 
Washington, D. C. 











Accountants formulate plans for credit session 


REDIT AND COLLECTION problems 

will be studied by public utility account- 
ants from every section of the United States 
during a utility group session to be held in 
conjunction with the National Retail Credit 
Association's 38th International Consumer 
Credit Conference. The conference will meet 
at the Statler Hotel in Washington, D. C., 
June 23-26, 1952. 

R. H. Kanies, credit manager of Milwaukee 
Gas Light Co., is chairman of the committee 
which planned the session. The program in- 
cludes 20-minute paper presentations, and 20- 
minute open discussions on each subject. 


Scheduled for study are “Credit and Collec- 
tion Problems in Washington, D. C.,” “The 
Operation of the Economic Stabilization Board 
—Public Utility Branch,” “Collection of Off 
Service Accounts,” “Telephone Collection 
Follow-up,” and “Employee Training.” 

The general plan of the program will fol- 
low that of the utility session during last 
year's meeting in Chicago. At that time, it 
was discovered that “talking shop” during 
luncheons and open sessions was enthusias- 
tically received, and the 1952 program will 
feature this approach. 

Working with Mr. Kanies to plan a profit- 


Pennsylvania conference stresses sales 


HERE'S SELLING to do in '52” is this 

year's pass-word of the Pennsylvania Gas 
Association. Gathering for the association's 
mid-winter conference at Philadelphia's Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel on February 1, over 400 
gas industry men and women were greeted by 
William H. Regan, chairman of the associa- 
tion’s sales promotion committee. 

The meeting's theme, “There's Selling to 
do in '52,” was highlighted in a skit, enacted 
by a group led by Gordon Jones, sales promo- 
tion manager of United Gas Improvement 


Company. The home service department of 
the Equitable Gas Co., Pittsburgh, through 
a demonstration entitled “Seeing is Believ- 
ing’’ presented the comparative values of gas 
and electric cooking appliances. 

Mort Farr, president, National Association 
of Retail Dealers of America then spoke on 
“The Dealer Looks at the Gas Industry”; 
Gordon M. Jones, United Gas Improvement 
Co. delivered an address ‘Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania Gas Promotion”; and Howard D. Val- 
entine, director of sales promotions, The 


Kansas City safety contest gains momentum 


N THE SPRING A YOUNG MAN'S fancy 

turns to—safety! At least that’s the case in 
Kansas City, Mo., where employees of The 
Gas Service Co. are participating in a six- 
month contest to cut the number and fre- 
quency of lost-time accidents to the barest 
minimum. 


Based on simple rules, the contest began on 
January 1 and will continue until June 30. 
Each of the five departments in the operating 
division have been divided into several teams. 
Scores will be posted monthly, and at the end 
of the contest, a total of at least eight teams 
will be honored at a congratulatory dinner. 


World’s biggest bake-off cooks with gas 


able and absorbing program are C. R. Clarke. 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co., co-chairman; W. C. 
Young, Washington Gas Light Co., co-chair. 
man; C. A. Burns, Union Electric Co. of Mis. 
souri; H. A. Hoppus and J. K. Jordan, Mich- 
igan Consolidated Gas Co.; J. E. Malone, The 
East Ohio Gas Co.; R. B. Mitchell, The Peo- 
ples Gas Light & Coke Co.; E. W. Mueller, 
Laclede Gas Co.; B. R. Oestreich, Wisconsin 
Power & Light Co.; V. F. Willie, Common. 
wealth Edison Co.; J. Everett Swanson, Min. 
neapolis Gas Co.; Harry Hahn, Ohio Fuel Gas 
Corp.; and A. E. Press, Utah Power & Light 
Company. 


Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago, had 
as his topic ‘“Salesmanship at the Crossroads.” 

At the luncheon following the meeting, 
Willard Colvin, sales manager, Consumers 
Gas Co., Reading, presided, with remarks by 
W. E. L. Irwin, president, The Pennsylvania 
Gas Association and by H. Carl Wolf, man- 
aging director, American Gas Association. 
The final presentation was given by Alfred P. 
Haake, Ph.D., economist, consultant and lec. 
turer of Park Ridge, Ill. who spoke on “‘Sell- 
ing Can Save America.” 


Each will be awarded a team certificate for 
display, while every man belonging to a win- 
ning team will be given an individual certifi- 
cate denoting his part in the safety campaign, 
To be absolutely fair, intradepartmental com- 
petition has been set up because hazards in- 
volved and safety precautions necessary are so 
varied. 

Charles Williams, safety director of the 
Kansas City, Mo. division of The Gas Service 
Co. is supervising the contest. Mr. Williams 
states that the “success of the contest depends 
entirely on the cooperation of the men who 
make up the teams.” So far, the men have 
been cooperative . . . to the extent that the 
accident rate has decreased almost unbeliev- 
ably. With only two lost-time accidents be- 
tween January 1 and February 18, 1952 as 
compared with 15 for the same period last 
year, The Gas Service Co. is looking forward 
to a safe springtime—and an enviable, low 
accident record. 


Open drive 


+ 

REPLACEMENT PROGRAM, which is 

expected virtually to double the produc- 
tion of glass-lined (Permaglas) water heat- 
ers, has been started by the A. O. Smith 
Corp., Milwaukee. To be conducted at 2 
cost of about $600,000, the promotion pro- 
gram is expected to increase output from 
26,000 units per month to 50,000 units. The 
drive will be run through 1952. 

Improved production methods are being 


The world’s biggest bake off, with 120 men and women baking simultaneously on 120 gas ranges to 
determine the best lemon pie and orange cake makers, was the outstanding event of the spectacular 
National Orange Show, San Bernardino, California, March 11. Sponsored by Southern California Gas 
Co. and Southern Counties gas companies, Gas Appliance Manufacturers Association and Sunkist Grow- 
ers, Inc., the contest featured a 904 pound orange cake and a 1,816 pound lemion pie. Later they 
were sliced with a sow, the pieces hoisted with a fork lift truck and distributed to Army camps 


installed to counterbalance the premium 
labor costs that will result from running 
extra shifts to gain this increased produc- 
tion. The improvements will step up tank pro- 
duction to the rate of four each minute. 
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Research conference 


XPERT technicians will address the Ameri- 

can Gas Association’s 1952 Domestic Re- 
search and Utilization Conference at the Hotel 
Statler, Cleveland, Ohio, June 5 and 6, 1952 
on many important subjects. Sponsored by the 
A. G. A. Domestic Gas Research Committee, 
of which H. A. Eddins, Laclede Gas Co., St. 
Louis, is chairman, this is the only national 
conference in the gas industry devoted to the 
technical aspects of appliances and the utiliza- 
tion of gas. 

Leon Ourusoff, Washington Gas Light Co., 
is chairman of the program committee. His 
group is completing a list of events that will 
include clinics, panel sessions, luncheon con- 
ferences and technical and non-technical pa- 
pers. The program is designed for gas ap- 
pliance manufacturers, gas company utiliza- 
tion, service and installation personnel. Sales 
and operating personnel also will find inter- 
esting subjects discussed. 

Among the many important subjects to be 
reviewed in the two-day conference are cor- 
rosion characteristics of materials used in heat- 
ing equipment manufacturing; multi-storey 
venting; safety practices in service work; and 
combustion characteristics of fuel gases. 

Several additional subjects of both technical 
and non-technical nature are under considera- 
tion by the program committee. 


A. G. A. announces new 


ISTED HERE are publications released by 

American Gas Association during Febru- 
ary and March, up to closing time of this issue 
of the MONTHLY. Information in parentheses 
indicates audiences for which each publication 
was designed. 


Laboratories 

@ Comparative Study of Various Methods 
of Cooking—Part IIl—Heat Application 
in Gas Oven Cookery, Research Report No. 
1182 (for manufacturers and utilities). Pre- 
pared by the Committee on Domestic Gas Re- 
search, and available from the A. G. A. Labo- 
ratories, 1032 East 62 St., Cleveland, for one 
dollar. 


Rate 


@ Report of Rate Committee, 1951. Pre- 
pared by the Rate Committee, and available at 
A. G. A. Headquarters for one dollar a copy. 


Cities Service gives school kids piece of pipeline 


A historic piece of natural gas pipeline now belongs to New York City’s school children. At a ceremony 
on February 25, Burl S. Watson (center) executive vice-president of Cities Service Gas Co., presented 


the wooden section to David H. M it: ist 





left) museum director; Samuel Shenberg (right) scie’ 


t superintendent of city schools. Charles F. Beck (far 
nce supervisor; and L. T. White (far right) director 


of business research and education, Cities Service Gas Co. were present. Dug up after 60 years under- 
ground, the pipeline ran 25 miles from a natural gas producing well into Rochester, New York. Of 
Canad.an white pine, the sections were held together by iron bands and caulked with Civil War blan- 
kets soaked in Tar. The pipe was still in almost perfect preservation because of the tar joint seals 


publications 


The report includes a subcommittee report 
on gas house heating rates which draws con- 
clusions and cites examples of interest to those 
faced with pricing problems for space heating 
service. It includes also a subcommittee re- 
port on rate adjustment clauses analyzing 
adjustment clauses as of December 31, 1950 
according to factors on which adjustments 
are based. 


Personnel 

@ Personnel Testing in the Gas Industry. 
Prepared by the Personnel Committee, and 
available at A. G. A. Headquarters. One dollar 
to non-members, 50 cents to members. 


Promotion 

@ Spring Style Show Portfolio (for utili- 
ties and dealers). Sponsored by A. G. A., the 
portfolio can be obtained from the Promotion 
Bureau for 25 cents. 


Colorado utility cited by Freedoms Foundation 


N RECOGNITION of its efforts to stimu- 

late interest in the early history of Colorado 
and in the principles on which the state was 
founded, Public Service Co. of Colorado has 
been awarded the highest of 1951 Freedoms 
Foundation’s awards. 

John &. Loiseau, president of the company, 
accepted the award at Valley Forge, Pa., on 
February 22 from Dr. Robert A. Milliken, 
who made the presentation in behalf of Free- 
doms Foundation. 

The prize-winning exhibition is ‘The Colo- 
rado Story,” a gallery display of 50 panels 
carrying the picture story of Colorado from 
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pre-historic Folsom Man until statehood was 
achieved in 1876. The panels are mounted on 
26 colorful display backgrounds that are 28 
inches wide and 48 inches long. 

“The Colorado Story” stresses the pioneer 
accomplishments of American citizens, who 
hewed a commonwealth out of mountain, 
plain, forest and desert. It also shows the re- 
lationship of this early pioneering to the pres- 
ent time from the point of view that the pio- 
neers laid the foundation of our state govern- 
ment. 

Featured “players” in the inspiring story 
of a great state are the early settlers who will- 


@ Dealer Broadside (for utilities and deal- 
ers). Sponsored by A. G. A., and available 
from the Promotion Bureau for $10 a hundred. 


@ Display Kit (for utilities and dealers). 
Sponsored by A. G. A., available from the 
Promotion Bureau, and priced at $7.15 each. 


Statistical 

@ Monthly Bulletin of Utility Gas Sales— 
January 1952 (for sales managers, statisticians, 
banks, investment houses, newspapers, appli- 
ance manufacturers). Prepared by the A. G. A. 
Bureau of Statistics, and available from Head- 
quarters, free. 


@ Quarterly Report of Utility Gas Sales— 
4th Quarter, 1951. Prepared by the A. G. A. 
Bureau of Statistics, this report contains pre- 
liminary 1951 calendar year data on customers, 
sales and revenues, by class of service. Avail- 
able from A. G. A. Headquarters, free. 


ingly made many sacrifices, braved countless 
dangers and displayed rugged individualism 
while conquering the wilderness. 

Included in the displays are early photo- 
graphs and etchings, historic documents in 
facsimile, and original letters, documents and 
signatures. Many of the items are actually 
museum pieces. 

Material for “The Colorado Story’’ was 
gathered from a total of 13 national, state and 
city libraries, most of which are in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and New York, N. Y., and also 
from various private collectors of Americana. 
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Blue flame pixies cheer Seattle climbers 





When Seattle Gas Co. moved to new second-story headquarters last Autumn, employees found themselves in a tight spot. The setup was beautiful—show- 
rooms, headquarters for sales, customer and home service activities—but because of a strike-bound factory, one big item was missing: an elevator! Presi- 
dent N. Henry Gellert and Vice-Presidents Charles M. Sturkey and Norbert O. Fratt did some fast thinking to meet the emergency. A temporary cashier's 
cage was built on street level, to accommodate bill-paying customers, but the unavoidable flight of stairs remained for those who sought other services, 
A series of seven amusing pixies have helped Seattle climbers, but the utility is looking forward to retiring them when the new elevator starts operating 


Manufacturers announce new products 


@ Home cooling unit—The Coleman Co., 
Inc., introduces, in limited production, a 
cooling unit to be used with its line of gas 
and oil-fired home heating equipment. De- 
veloped in two- and three-ton sizes to pro- 
vide year-round climate control for. homes 
and small commercial buildings, the unit 
dehumidifies and circulates cool air using 
wintertime distribution system. Sales will 
be channeled into areas having high sum- 
mer temperatures. 


@ Gas water heater—The Clark Division, 
McGraw Electric Co., will produce a line 
featuring a fuse-bonded, aluminum lined ex- 
ternal flue and raised port precision drilled 


burner. Heater is insulated and can be 
equipped with magnesium rod for corro- 
sion prevention. Can be used with natural, 
mixed, manufactured or liquid petroleum 
gas. 


@ Controlled-temperature grill—Developed 
by Chambers Corp., for new counter-level 
built-in gas ovens, new grilling method com- 
bines best features of grilling and broiling. 


@ Kitchen heater-range—Caloric Stove 
Corp. has perfected a “CP” model which 
combines convenience of table-top range 
and kitchen heater. All ignition automatic, 
with thermostatic room temperature control. 


Handy gas computor ready for utility use 


HE POCKET-SIZED Flow Computor is 
again available. The handy 314-inch by 414- 
inch gadget, formerly made by Dewar Manu- 
facturing Co., has long been popular with gas 


utility personnel. It indicates gas flow in 
cubic feet per hour for pipe diameters from 34 
inch to six inches, and for pipe lengths from 
10 feet to 1,000 feet. 


Ebasco sponsors fifth safety seminar 


BASCO SERVICES, INC., New York, con- 
ducted its fifth annual Seminar in Public 
Utility Safety in cooperation with New York 
University, February 18-29. Attended by safety 
and operating executives from the United 


States, Chile, Brazil and Mexico, the sessions 
covered every phase of safety education from 
effective training to fire prevention. 

The seminar staff consisted of: several 
Ebasco safety experts including: William T. 


Current statistics of the gas industry 


@ Utility gas sales—January, 5,645 million 
therms, up 11.1 percent from 5,077 million 
therms in December 1951, and up 10.0 per- 
cent over 5,134 million therms in January 
1951. 


@ Gas-fired central heating equipment— 
February preliminary, GAMA figures, 32,- 
300 units, down 10.8 percent from 36,200 
units in January and down 41.2 percent 
from 55,000 units in February 1951 (Break- 
down: 20,800 gas-fired furnaces—forced 
warm air and gravity; 3,500 gas-fired boil- 
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ers; 8,000 gas conversion burners). 


@ Oil-fired burner installations—January 
1952 GAMA figures, 48,145 installations. 


@ Domestic gas range shipments—Febru- 
ary preliminary, GAMA figures, 150,400 
units, down 2.1 percent from 153,600 units 
in January and down 40.8 percent from 254,- 
000 units in February 1951. 


@ Electric range shipments—GAMA fig- 
ures for January, 92,400 units, up 14.3 per. 
cent over 80,800 units in December but 


Available by April 1, model is built to use 
natural, manufactured or LP-gas. 


@ Combination gas-oil burner—Eclipse Fuel 
Engineering Co., Rockford, Ill., industrial 
and commercial heating equipment manu- 
facturers, announces Fyr-Matic, which can 
alternate fuels. Burner has snap-switch for 
immediate conversion, and is being sold as 
a complete package with no extras. Mixed 
natural, LP gas or number 1, 2, or 3 fuel 
oil may be used with equal efficiency. Some 
possible applications for the burner in- 
clude steam boilers, water heaters, air heat- 
ers, heating plants, industrial ovens and bake 
ovens. 


The Flow Computor can be obtained from 
V. E. Briggs, P.O. 346, Jackson Heights, New 
York. The charge is $2.50 for three, or $1.00 
each. 


Rogers, safety consultant; George G. Blair, 
Eugene M. Flory, engineers, insurance depatt- 
ment; James G. Sealy and Joseph F. Gordon, 
safety engineers. Also on the staff were promi- 
nent New York University educators. 


down 36.7 percent from 146,000 units in 
January 1951. 

@ Automatic gas water heater shipments— 
February preliminary, GAMA figures, 146,- 
100 units, down 2.8 percent from 150,400 
units in January and down 31.5 percent 
from 213,400 units in February 1951. 


@ Electric storage water heater shipments 
—January GAMA figures, 48,700 units up 
8.9 percent from 44,700 units in December 
1951 but down 47.5 percent from 92,700 
units in January 1951. 
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New Orleans utility announces executive promotions 


W J. AMOSS has resigned as vice-president 
. in charge of advertising for New Orleans 
Public Service, Inc. J. Mason Guillory suc- 
ceeds him as director of advertising. Following 
Mr. Guillory’s promotion, three other person- 
nel changes were announced in the utility's 
industrial and utilization department. John 
F. Morton was promoted to manager of the 
industrial division, James L. Campbell was 
named manager of the commercial division, 
and Charles J. Sinnott was advanced to man- 
ager of the residential division. 

Mr. Amoss, who has served New Orleans 
Public Service since 1931, resigned to become 
executive vice-president of a Louisiana com- 
pany engaged in the research and manufac- 
ture of plastics and paper pulp from agricul- 
tural products. 

Mr. Guillory also has been with Public 
Service since 1931, serving in engineering and 
sales positions. In 1940 he was named man- 


Personal 
and 


otherwise 





Natural gas utility promotes 


HE PEOPLES NATURAL GAS CO., 
Omaha, has announced two executive pro- 
motions. Richard Bernard has been named as- 
sistant to Ray Harrison, vice-president and 
general manager in Omaha. Mr. Bernard had 


ager of the industrial and commercial division 
of the industrial engineering and utilization 
department. 

A graduate of Tulane University, Mr. Guil- 
lory is active in engineering and utility in- 
dustrial organizations. He is a member of the 
American Gas Association, and is currently 
serving on the Industrial and Commercial Gas 
Section’s Managing Committee. He is active 
also in Southern Gas Association and Edison 
Electric Institute, and in 1949 received the 
national first prize in the EEI commercial 
lighting competition. In addition, he is a past 
chairman of the New Orleans chapter of the 
Illuminating Engineering Society and regional 
vice-president of its southeastern region and a 
member of the Southeastern Electric Exchange. 

Mr. Morton, the new industrial division 
manager, is a graduate of Hampden Sidney 
College, Virginia. He has served New Orleans 
Public Service since 1934, and at the time of 


his latest appointment was industrial super- 
visor. 

Mr. Campbell, now manager of the com- 
mercial division, came to Public Service in 
1931, after receiving a degree in electrical en- 
gineering from North Carolina State College. 
He served for five years as manager of the 
promotion and research division and became 
manager of the residential division in 1950, 
the position he held at the time of his new 
promotion. 

Mr. Sinnott, who received his education at 
Tulane University, came to Public Service in 
1937. Before entering the armed forces in 
1942, he served in the commercial division, 
and. upon his return was transferred to the 
residential division. In 1947 he became gen- 
eral residential supervisor, the position in 
which he served until the promotion an- 
nouncement. 


Equitable promotes distribution superintendent 


H. KENDALL has been appointed assist- 

. ant vice-president in charge of operations 
of Equitable Gas Co., Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Kendall, a 1923 graduate of Colgate 
University, entered the employ of Equitable 
Gas Co. in 1924 as a fieldman in the distribu- 
tion department. Mr. Kendall has since served 
the company as district supervisor, district 
foreman, division superintendent, and assist- 
ant general superintendent of distribution. At 
the time of his latest appointment, he was 
general superintendent of distribution, the po- 
sition he has held since 1930. 

Mr. Kendall is a member of American Gas 


been serving, at the time of his promotion, as 
district manager in the company’s Ralston, 
Neb., office. He has worked for the utility 
since 1935, starting as a storekeeper-salesman. 

Art Brownlee, assistant district manager at 


Hiram Carson resigns from Northern Natural 


ges A LONG and distinguished career 
in the utility industry, Hiram J. Carson 
has been granted a leave of absence at his own 
request. He has resigned his positions as first 
vice-president and director of Northern Natu- 
ral Gas Co., as well as director of the sub- 
sidiary, Peoples Natural Gas Co., Pittsburgh. 
The leave of absence will be effective until 
Mr. Carson’s retirement date in December 
1952. 

One of the most prominent leaders in the 
gas business, Mr. Carson is the holder of the 
industry’s- highest honor—the Distinguished 
Service Award. He received the award in 1951 
for his contribution toward the advancement 
of the natural gas industry. 

Mr. Carson has served electric and gas util- 
ities since 1911, when he became a cadet en- 
gineer with Peoples Light Co., Davenport, 
Towa, following his graduation from Iowa 
State College. After several promotions, he 
was named general manager of the Cedar 
Rapids Gas Co. in 1915. In the army for two 
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years during World War I, he resumed this 
position when he returned from service. 

Mr. Carson joined Northern Natural in 
1930, the year in which the company was in- 
corporated. During the utility’s early years, 
Mr. Carson devoted his energies to building 
desperately needed loads. He has had general 
supervision of the development of Northern 
Natural’s system from a capacity of about 80 
million cubic feet per day to the present 675 
million cubic feet. Mr. Carson has served as 
chairman of the company’s rate and engineer- 
ing committees, as well as chief engineer, su- 
perintendent of operations, vice-president, 
vice-president in charge of operations and first 
vice-president. He has been a director of 
Northern Natural Gas Co. and Peoples Natu- 
ral Gas Co. since 1942. 

He is a registered professional engineer, 
and is well known for his work in the fields 
of dehydration, hydrogen sulphide removal 
and the all-welded large diameter pipeline. 


Association and is ac- 
tive in the Operating 
Section’s Distribution 
Committee as well as 
the Subcommittee on 
Safe Practices in Dis- 
tribution. He is also 
a member of the En- 
gineers’ Society of 
Western Pennsylvania 
and the Pennsylvania 
Natural Gas Men's 
Association. 

T. H. Kendall 


Ralston, has succeeded Mr. Bernard as district 
manager. Mr. Brownlee joined Peoples Natu- 
ral almost 10 years ago as a service man, and 
at the time of his latest promotion was em- 
ployed as Mr. Bernard’s assistant. 


He has served as president of the Midwest 
Gas Association and as chairman of the Mid- 
west Natural Gas Supply Committee for 
the War Production 
Board. 

An active member 
of American Gas As- 
sociation, Mr. Carson 
had been chairman of 
the Natural Gas De- 
partment’s Transmis- 
sion Committee for 
three years. At pres- 
ent, he is a member 
of the Association’s 
General Research 
Planning Committee, 
and the Natural Gas 
Department’s Task Committee on Gas Pipe- 
line Safety Requirements. He is also a mem- 
ber of the Technical and Research Commit- 
tee, and is serving this year as chairman of the 
Nitrogen Removal Subcommittee. 





Hiram J. Carson 
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EVERAL PERSONNEL changes have been 

announced by The Peoples Natural Gas 
Co. and New York State Natural Gas Corp., 
both of Pittsburgh. 

The Peoples Natural Gas Co. reports that 
Charles V. Hoey, Pittsburgh, has been named 
assistant personnel director, Richard E. Du- 
Vall has been appointed assistant superintend- 
ent of distribution, and George K. Kline has 
been promoted to chief engineer. 

Mr. Hoey, a graduate of DePauw Univer- 
sity, has served Peoples for 15 years. He was 
formerly head of the warehouse-voucher and 


Rincliffe named Philadelphia 


G. RINCLIFFE has been elected presi- 

. dent of Philadelphia Electric Co., suc- 
ceeding H. B. Bryans, who has retired to serve 
as vice-president and director of United Engi- 
neers and Constructors, Inc., also of Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr. Rincliffe joined the utility in 1923 
as an engineering assistant. He progressed 
through several positions including superin- 
tendent of gas manufacturing, purchasing 
agent, manager of electric generating sta- 
tions, and vice-president in charge of electric 
operations. He became a director and execu- 
tive vice-president in 1950. 

Mr. Rincliffe is a graduate of Yale Univer- 
sity and the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. He is a vice-president of the Penn- 


Pittsburgh affiliates report employee promotions 


accounts payable sections of the company’s 
treasury department. Mr. DuVall was chief en- 
gineer before his recent promotion. A gradu- 
ate of the University of Delaware, he too, is 
a veteran of 15 years’ service. Mr. Kline, who 
joined the company in 1946, graduated from 
the University of Pittsburgh with a petroleum 
engineering degree. 

New York State Natural Gas Corp. has pro- 
moted Eugene R. Seifert to the office of land 
agent and Richard J. Murdy has been ap- 
pointed chief geologist. 

Mr. Seifert’s duties will include supervision 


Electric president 


sylvania Electric Association, and is a member 
of American Gas Association, the Edison 
Electric Institute, the Pennsylvania Gas As- 
sociation, the American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers and the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers. 

A graduate of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, Mr. Bryans is a veteran of nearly 45 years 
of service in the public utility business. In 
1929 he was named vice-president in charge 
of operations of the Philadelphia Electric Co., 
was elected executive vice-president in 1938, 
a director in 1940 and president in 1947. 

Mr. Bryans is past-president of the Ameri- 
can Standards Association, past-president of 
the Pennsylvania Electric Association, and 
past-president of the Electrical Association of 


Southern Production elects Powers vice-president 


LLIOTT H. POWERS has been elected 

vice-president in charge of exploration, 
for the Southern Production Co., Shreveport, 
Louisiana. He will have full charge of the 
company’s exploration activities. 

Mr. Powers has been assistant division ex- 


ploration advisor in the Houston division of 
Gulf Oil Corporation. He had served that 
company since 1935 as a geologist. 

A graduate in geology from Texas Tech- 
nological College in 1930, Mr. Powers re- 
ceived his master’s degree from the Univer- 


Pittsburgh Group names superintendent 


R. WEITZEL has been named superin- 

. tendent of natural gas compressor stations 
operated by The Manufacturers Light and 
Heat Co. and associated Pittsburgh gas com- 
panies in the Columbia Gas System. He suc- 
ceeds M. L. Cowden, who retired March 1 
after 35 years of gas company service. 

Mr. Weitzel, a graduate of Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology and a registered profes- 
sional engineer, joined The Manufacturers 
Light and Heat Co. in 1937. He served as a 
senior civil engineer until entering the gas 
engineering department in 1946 and was ad- 
vanced from power engineer to assistant super- 
intendent of compressor stations in 1950. 

Mr. Cowden was in the compressor station 
department of the company from 1917 until 
his retirement. During these years he was a 
supervising engineer at two compressor sta- 








M. L. Cowden H. R. Weitzel 


tions until he entered the Pittsburgh general 
office in 1928 as assistant superintendent of 
compressor stations. He became superintend- 
ent in 1932. 


Herringshaw elected Consumers vice-president 


ONALD E. HERRINGSHAW was elected 
vice-president of Consumers Power Co. 
Jackson, Mich., on January 26. He has headed 
the gas department of Consumers Power Co. 
since 1938, and has served as vice-president 
of the company’s subsidiary, Michigan Gas 
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Storage Co., since its organization in 1946. 
Mr. Herringshaw has been associated in gas 
operations of Consumers Power Co. since 
1923. He had worked in gas plants at Flint, 
Saginaw, Jackson, Kalamazoo and Lansing be- 
fore advancement to general supervision of 


of all land matters, including land and lease 
and right-of-way departments. Before his pro. 
motion he was a district superintendent. He 
began his service with Peoples Natural Gas 
Co. in 1924, after attending Washington and 
Jefferson College. Mr. Murdy will be respon. 
sible for the geological phases of New York 
State Natural’s work in exploring and devel. 
oping new gas reserves, for the designing of 
underground storage pools. He received BS. 
and M.S. degrees from the University of Pitts. 
burgh as a petroleum geology major. 





R. G. Rincliffe 


H. B. Bryans 


Philadelphia. He is a member of Edison Elec- 
tric Institute and American Gas Association, 


sity of Iowa in 1932 and his doctor's degree 
from the same university in 1935. 

He is a member of the American Associa- 
tion of Petroleum Geologists, and a fellow of 
the Geological Society of America. 


Kohlhepp praised for aid 


HARLES E. KOHLHEPP, president of the 
Wisconsin Public Service Corp., is one of 
188 American businessmen cited for his valu- 
able contribution of time, talent and energy to 
the nation’s defense effort. The businessmen, 
all executives in their respective organizations, 
served for six months each, without compensa- 
tion, to help the government set up the defense 
production program. 

The honors were accorded at a special 
luncheon in the nation’s Capitol, at which 
secretary of Commerce Charles Sawyer praised 
the men for their willingness to come to Wash- 
ington to help the country. Their contribution, 
Mr. Sawyer said, is a tribute to the patriotism 
of American business. 

Mr. Kohlhepp is a member of American Gas 
Association. 


gas operations in 1928. 

A graduate of the University of Michigan, 
Mr. Herringshaw is a member of American 
Gas Association, and is serving this year in 
the Natural Gas Department's managing com- 
mittee. 
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Executives named 


D B. HOFFT, vice-president of Lebanon 
Valley Gas Co., has been elected president, 
succeeding William Naile, who died on Feb- 
mary 4. M. H. Parkinson has been named 
vice-president. Mr. Hofft and Mr. Parkinson 
also serve as vice-presidents of United Gas 
Improvement Co., Philadelphia. Walter A. 
Long, U.G.1. president, will serve as a director. 
Russell W. Uhler of Lebanon has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created position of gen- 
eral manager. He started his career with 
Lebanon Valley Gas and Fuel Co. in 1921 as 
a salesman, following graduation from Leba- 
non Valley College. In 1923 he was named 
sales manager, the position he held at the 
time of his latest appointment. The only in- 
terruption in his career with Lebanon Valley 
Gas Co. was two years spent as sales manager 
for the Allentown-Bethlehem Gas Company. 


Brown succeeds Chamberlain 


UDLEY B. W. BROWN, executive vice- 

president of Milwaukee Gas Light Co. 
since February, 1950 succeeds the late Glenn 
R. Chamberlain as president of the utility. 
E. Gordon Black, vice-president and treas- 
urer, has been elected to fill the vacancy on 
Milwaukee Gas Light's board of directors 
which resulted from Mr. Chamberlain's death. 


Rogers and Darby promoted at Ohio Fuel Gas 


AUL W. ROGERS and Thomas E. Darby 

have been advanced to newly created posi- 
tions at The Ohio Fuel Co., Columbus. 

Mr. Rogers, who has been superintendent 
of motor transport, has been named assistant 
chief engineer. He will report to Wilbur T. 
Shinholser, vice-president and chief engineer. 
Mr. Rogers joined Ohio Fuel in 1933. He 
has been in charge of the company’s 1,000 
automobiles and trucks and its seven garages 
and has supervised welding instruction. He 
is a member and past-chairman of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association’s Motor Vehicles Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Darby, who has been utilization engi- 
neer, has been appointed plant and service 
operations manager, reporting to Frank S. 
Williams, vice-president in charge of the dis- 
tribution department. Mr. Darby started as 


in Milwaukee 


Mr. Brown joined Milwaukee Gas Light in 
September 1949 as vice-president, director 
and assistant to the president. Prior to that, 
he had done extensive research in natural gas 
distribution at Michigan Consolidated Gas 
Co., Detroit. 

A graduate of Harvard University, he at- 
tended Harvard’s Graduate School of Busi- 


Oldham and Reid promoted in Dallas utility 


WO DALLAS OFFICIALS of Southern 

Union Gas Co., James C. Reid and H. N. 
Oldham, have received promotions. The com- 
pany’s board of directors elected Mr. Reid to 
the position of executive vice-president, and 
Mr. Oldham vice-president and operating 
manager. 

Mr. Reid joined Southern Union more than 
16 years ago, first serving in Santa Fe as as- 
sistant operating manager. He came to Dallas 
in 1937 to head the company’s engineering de- 
partment, was made vice-president and di- 
rector in 1938, and since 1943 has served as 
director, vice-president and operating manager. 


Mr. Reid attended Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity and graduated from Yale University. 
He is a member of American Gas Association. 

Mr. Oldham, a graduate of the University 
of Arkansas, joined Southern Union more than 
17 years ago. After brief service in the Dallas 
home office, served as industrial engineer in 
Santa Fe and as assistant district manager at 
Carlsbad before becoming district manager 
there. He was appointed assistant operating 
manager in Dallas in 1950. 

Mr. Oldham is a member of American Gas 
Association and the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers. 


Hall and Tate advanced at Brooklyn Union 


LLAN G. HALL, general superintendent of 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co.'s Greenpoint 
works, was named assistant engineer of distri- 
bution, and William E. Tate, assistant general 
superintendent, moved into the post of general 
superintendent. 

A graduate of Worcester Polytechnic Insti- 
tute and Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, Mr. 
Hall started with Brooklyn Union Gas Co. as 
a cadet in 1930. Before his latest promotion, 
he had spent his entire engineering career in 


Hawley accepts post 


FOwIN E. HAWLEY, formerly chief engi- 
neer for Gasair Associates, has been elected 
vice-president and manager, Pacific Gas Corp., 
San Francisco. 

Pacific Gas Corp. specializes in design, en- 
gineering and construction of LP-gas plants 
for industry and utilities in addition to na- 
tionwide marketing activities. 
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the utility’s gas manufacture. 

Mr. Hall is a member of American Gas As- 
sociation, and is active in the Operating Sec- 
tion’s Gas Production Committee. 

Mr. Tate, also a graduate of Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute, joined the company in 1930 
as a cadet, and advanced through various posi- 
tions until 1950, when he became assistant 
general superintendent of the Greenpoint 
works. He, too, is a member of American Gas 
Association. 


Toone advanced at Lone Star 


J L. TOONE has been named manager of the 
- Lone Star Gas Co.’s land department in 
Dallas, Texas. He succeeds Percy Hall, who 
retired at the end of February. 

Mr. Toone has been assistant manager of 
the department since 1950. Before that, he 
served in the utility's legal department, spe- 
cializing in oil and gas law and land titles. He 





Paul W. Rogers T. E. Darby 

an engineer in the Columbus district office of 
Ohio Fuel in 1932. In his new position he 
will coordinate plant and service operations. 


ness Administration and Geneva School of 
International Studies in Switzerland. In 1938 
he was named a director of American Light & 
Traction Co., predecessor of American Natu- 
ral Gas Co., owner of the Milwaukee utility. 
Mr. Brown and Mr. Black are both mem- 
bers of American Gas Association, where Mr. 
Brown is on the Economics Committee. 





James C. Reid 


H. N. Oldham 


Reynolds advanced 


LLSWORTH G. REYNOLDS, legal and 

administrative assistant of Michigan Con- 

solidated Gas Co., Detroit, has been named an 
assistant secretary of the company. 

Mr. Reynolds joined the utility in 1948. He 
attended the University of Michigan, Detroit 
Institute of Technology and Detroit College 
of Law from which he graduated magna cum 
laude. 

Mr. Reynolds is a member of the Detroit and 
Michigan Bar Associations. 


also practiced law for three years after receiv- 
ing his LL.B. degree from the University of 
Texas in 1926. 

Mr. Toone’s responsibility will include su- 
pervision of right-of-way claims and leasing 
operations, maintenance of gas purchase con- 
tract records and related matters. 
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ious J. SOLON, The Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Co., Chicago, has been elected chair- 
man of the American Gas Association Great 
Lakes Personnel Conference. E. G. Huck, The 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., was elected 
vice-chairman, and W. K. Paul, Northern 
Indiana Public Service Co., Hammond, was 
elected secretary. 

Mr. Solon, who has served Peoples Gas 
Light since 1925, is superintendent of its em- 
ployment department. He has been in perSon- 
nel work since 1943, when he was named as- 
sistant superintendent of the company’s per- 
sonnel department. He was appointed super- 


Haigler leaves Brooklyn 


ATHERINE HAIGLER, formerly assistant 
home service director, Brooklyn Union 
Gas Co., will become director of home eco- 
nomics for Pet Milk Co., St. Louis, Missouri. 
A graduate of Queens College in North 
Carolina, Miss Haigler holds an M.A. from 
Columbia University, New York. She has had 
a varied career, including two years as a high 
school teacher and two years as a hospital 
dietitian. In over five years with Brooklyn 
Union, she distinguished herself by her talent 
for conducting television theater schools. 
Miss Haigler is a member of American Gas 
Association. 


Great Lakes Personnel Conference chooses Solon 


intendent of the employment department in 
1946. 

Mr. Solon attended Northwestern Univer- 
sity, and has taken specialized personnel 
courses at the University of Chicago, Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute and Purdue Uni- 
versity. 

At the meeting held in the Palmer House, 
Chicago on February 21, Dr. Richard Don- 
ham, of Northwestern University, conducted 
a discussion on “New Trends in Executive 
Training.” The discussion included planning 
for executive development; integration of 
company programs; use of work situations 


and cases; expansion of university programs 
and the development of executive skills and 
attitudes. 

Dr. Joseph D. Parent of the Institute of Gas 
Technology in Chicago, described the instj- 
tute’s contribution to the gas industry through 
research and education. 

Other topics discussed during the confer. 
ence were contract negotiations, engineering 
training programs, and wage stabilization. 

The next meeting of the A. G. A. Person. 
nel Conference will be held in Chicago ig 
June, 1952. 





Horton succeeds Lawson in California 


J K. HORTON has been elected president of 
. Pacific Public Service Co., San Francisco. 
He succeeds Ernest G. Lawson, who retired 
on March 1 after more than 40 years in the 
gas and oil industry. Mr. Horton was also 
elected chairman of the board of Coast Coun- 
ties Gas and Electric Company. Since joining 
Pacific Public Service in 1944, he has served 
as corporate secretary and legal counsel. In 
1951 Horton was elected executive vice-presi- 
dent of the corporation and its subsidiary, 
Coast Counties Gas and Electric. 

Both Mr. Horton and Mr. Lawson are mem- 
bers of American Gas Association. 


Manufacturers announce personnel changes 


@ L. J. Mueller Furnace Company—John 
L. Hughes has been appointed credit manager. 
Mr. Hughes, a member of the Wisconsin Bar 
Association, was claims adjuster for an insur- 
ance company before joining Mueller Furnace. 


@ Cribben and Sexton Co.—A. T. Carrow 
has been appointed to the newly created post 
of manager of sales, with the duties of super- 
tising national accounts, sales personnel and 
procedures. Mr. Carrow was first associated 
with Cribben and Sexton in 1929, when he 
joined the staff as a district manager. In 1947, 
he organized the Blue Star Bottle Gas and Ap- 
pliance Co., and in 1949 returned to Cribben 
and Sexton as midwest division manager. 


@ Servel, Inc—Theodore W. Rundell, for- 
merly chief refrigeration engineer for Philco 
Corp. has been elected vice-president in charge 
of engineering. Dr. William R. Hainsworth, 
who has been vice-president in charge of en- 
gineering, has been appointed staff consulting 
engineer to direct long-range engineering pro- 
grams in all fields. He will continue as vice- 
president. 


Both Mr. Rundell and Dr. Hainsworth are 
amongst the world’s foremost refrigeration en- 
gineers. A pioneer in the development of the 
modern household refrigerator, Mr. Rundell 
has many patents and inventions to his credit. 
Dr. Hainsworth, who has served Servel, Inc. 
since 1929, was awarded the Munroe Award 
of the American Gas Association in 1933 for 
his contribution to the development of the air- 
cooled Servel refrigerator. 


@ American Meter Company—Douzglas R. 
Kramer has been named advertising manager. 
An engineer, Mr. Kramer has served Ameri- 
can Meter since 1944. He has been instru- 
mental in research and development work, as 
well as in the publication of technical litera- 
ture. He is an instructor in the Gas Measure- 
ment Short Course held each year at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma and West Virginia 
University. 


@ Barber-Greene Company—Roy C. Hea- 
cock has been promoted to chief engineer in 
charge of development and engineering phases 
of the company’s activities. 


Burg assists Price at Connecticut utility 


OHN W. BURG, district engineer of the 
company’s Winsted district, has been 
named assistant gas superintendent. In his 
new position, Mr. Burg assists D. W. Price, 


gas superintendent, in the operations of Con- 
necticut Light & Power Co.’s gas and water 
departments. 

Mr. Burg, who has been located in Win- 


Gas Service Company names home economist 


RS. MARY MARGARET SULLIVAN has 

been named assistant to Mrs. Helen Man- 

digo, home service director of The Gas Serv- 
ice Co., Kansas City, Missouri. 
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The utility also announced the resignations 
of Mrs. Virginia Powell Bennett and Mrs. 
Ruth Mary Wheeler, who had served in the 
home service department since 1949. 
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J. K. Horton 


Ernest G. Lawson 


Mr. Heacock joined Barber-Greene six 
years ago, when he organized the first training 
school for the men who service the company’s 
equipment. He later served on special devel- 
opment projects, and until his current promo- 
tion was executive engineer. 


@ Chambers Corporation—C. E. Parson 
has been named advertising manager. He will 
coordinate national advertising and public re- 
lations programs, direct the firm’s national 
cooking school program, and head a depart- 
ment which will plan and correlate dealer 
advertising, point-of-sale material, literature 
about products, sales promotion efforts. 

Mr. Parson joined Chambers two years ago, 
after directing the advertising programa of a 
retail appliance store, and serving as copy chief 
for an advertising agency in Houston, Texas. 


@ International Heater Company—W. A. 
Matheson, Jr. has been named vice-president 
in charge of sales. He will direct sale of the 
company’s oil, gas and coal fired furnaces and 
boilers. He was formerly connected with the 
Perfex Corp. and the Williams Oil-O-Matic 
Division, Eureka Williams Corporation. 


sted since 1937, joined the utility in 1930 
shortly after graduating from Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute. 

He is a member of New England Gas Assn. 


Mrs. Sullivan, who succeeds Mrs. Bennett 
as assistant home service director, joined The 
Gas Service Co. in January 1950, shortly after 
graduating from the University of Kansas. 











Pierce heads engineering committee 


CHARLES PIERCE has been elected 
. chairman of the newly organized engi- 
neering committee of the Air Conditioning 
and Refrigeration Machinery Association's 


The objective of the committee will be to 
establish application engineering standards on 
residential air conditioning for the entire in- 
dustry. 


served on important committees of the Ameri- 
can Society of Refrigerating Engineers and 
the American Society of Heating and Venti- 
lating Engineers. He is a member also of 


; residential air conditioning section. Mr. Pierce Mr. Pierce, who received his education at A. G. A. 
> Insti- js assistant sales manager of Servel, Inc.'s air | Michigan State College and the University of 
hrough conditioning division. Michigan, joined Servel in 1940. He has 
, i 
ai Toler becomes consulting geologist 





ENRY N. TOLER, for many years engaged 
in geological work in the Gulf Coastal 
area, has opened offices as a consulting geolo- 
gist in Jackson, Mississippi. Mr. Toler re- 
cently resigned his position as chief geologist 


and manager of Southern Natural Gas Co.'s 
production department. 

An active member of American Gas Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Toler is serving this year on the 
Natural Gas Department’s Committee on 


Natural Gas Reserves. He is also a member of 
the American Association of Petroleum Geolo- 
gists. During 1949-50 he served as this asso- 
ciation’s secretary-treasurer and member of 
the executive committee. 





Sulphur recovery 

(Continued from page 8) 
time that sulphur could be separated 
from hydrogen sulphide by the addition 
of oxygen to form water and elemental 
sulphur. Chemically speaking, this reac- 
tion is as follows: 


2H.S + O, = 2S + 2H,O 
(hydrogen sulphide plus oxygen from 
the air equals sulphur plus water.) 


This chemical reaction seems most natu- 
ral to the chemists who realize the great 
affinity between hydrogen gas and oxy- 


gen gas, but to the uninitiated it seems 


gen sulphide, since a world market ap- 
peared to be certain for many years to 
come and since the method of convert- 
ing hydrogen sulphide to elemental 
sulphur has been tried and proved. 

The first successful commercial sul- 
phur recovery plant utilizing acid gas 
was designed and installed in the United 
States in 1944. This plant has a sulphur 
capacity of 75 long tons per day. Since 
that time several similar plants have been 
built and operated. The largest plant of 
this type was designed and installed for 
the Texas Gulf Sulphur Company in 
Worland, Wyoming. This plant has a 


sulphur may be stored for shipment as a 
liquid or transported to dry storage pile 
for shipment as bright yellow sulphur. 
Sulphur from this plant will be mar- 
keted as bulk sulphur and will be trucked 
17 miles to railhead at Okotoks for ship- 
ment to various points in Canada. 
Sulphur has a freezing point of 235 F. 
At temperatures above 300 F. it becomes 
extremely viscous making pumping and 
handling difficult. The design of a sul- 
phur recovery plant must consider these 
characteristics. Precaution must be taken 
in the design to insure against freezing 
of sulphur in the system as well as pro- 


ini sulphur capacity of 400 long tons per day. 

nana almost magical that a liquid (water) and . . & er viding for holding any condensed sul- 
1 devel- a yellow solid (sulphur) can be formed To burn acid gas phur at the proper pumping and han- 
peom from two invisible gases. In the Foster Wheeler sulphur re- dling temperature of 275 F. 

For many years almost the entire covery unit the acid gas, now being re- Due to Royalite’s varying gas opera- 
Parson world output of sulphur came from leased to the atmosphere, will be burned tion the design of the plant must be 
He will mines in Louisiana and Texas. These un- _ with air in stoichiometric quantity to pro- flexible from an operating standpoint. 
er derground sulphur deposits are natural duce elemental sulphur in the reaction The air for reaction must be continuously 
- depart: formations and the extraction of sulphur furnace. The vapors are cooled initially metered to suit the variation in acid gas 
e dealer by an ingenious device was developed. in steam generating equipment where flow. 
iterature Hot water was introduced into the wells some condensation takes place. The con- Since the plant must operate continu- 
ee to melt the sulphur and compressed air densed sulphur and vapors are passed to ously in the extreme winter conditions 
sa al forced the molten material to the surface. a wash tower using liquid sulphur as a encountered, the steam generating and 
opy chief This method of mining reduced the price cooling medium. Here the sulphur sulphur condensing equipment will be 
1, Texas. of sulphur to the point where other vapors and condensed sulphur are fur- partially housed. The combustion air 
_w. A methods of manufacture became costly. ther cooled to a temperature of approxi- blower will also be located in the hous- 
president However, sulphur found more and _ mately 275 F. ing as will the control equipment. 
le of the more uses in industry while the supplies The gas stream leaving the first wash A great amount of heat is liberated in 
aces and underground were relatively limited. It tower contains unreacted hydrogen sul- recovering sulphur from hydrogen sul- 
pr is estimated that production for sulphur _ phide, sulphur dioxide, carbon dioxide, phide and the successful commercial re- 
saa at the present time is one million tons water vapor, and other reaction products. covery of sulphur is materially assisted 


short of the present annual demand. This 
demand is primarily in the manufacture 
of newsprint (most vital to Canada’s 
economy), in the production of sulphuric 
acid, in the manufacture of synthetic rub- 
ber, insecticides, fertilizers, textiles, and 
many other products. 

The decision to install a sulphur re- 
covery plant at Turner Valley therefore, 
appeared to be a most natural one, since 


It passes to a natural gas-fired reheater 
where its temperature is raised to ap- 
proximately 500 F. Increased recovery 
efficiency to a minimum of 90 percent is 
obtained by passing the gas through the 
convertor containing a bauxite catalyst. 
Sulphur produced in the convertor is re- 
moved in the second wash tower and the 
spent gases vented to the atmosphere. 
The condensed sulphur as made flows di- 


by the satisfactory utilization of this 
waste heat, thus saving fuel in the main 
boilers. Steam will be generated at 225 
psig. saturated. 

In order to insure continuity of opera- 
tion all main drives will be by steam tur- 
bines thus eliminating possible shut- 
down from power failures. Since the 
Girbotol plant uses steam at 25 psig. for 
MEA regeneration, turbine drives will 


ortly after 


there was an adequate source of hydro- 
ansas. 


rectly to a rundown tank from which the _ exhaust at this pressure. 
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Robert M. Leach 


chairman of the board, Glenwood Range Co., 
Taunton, Mass., died suddenly on February 
18 in Mt. Dora, Fla., while on vacation. 

Mr. Leach joined the Glenwood organiza- 
tion, then known as the Weir Stove Co., 
shortly after completing his sophomore year 
at Dartmouth College in 1900. He was em- 
ployed as a salesman, later rising to the posi- 
tions of sales manager and eventually treas- 
urer. In 1942 he was elected chairman of the 
board. 

Mr. Leach was active in local and national 
politics and served in the House of Represen- 
tatives where he completed the unexpired term 
of the late Congressman William Greene. He 
was succeeded by the present Massachusetts 
congressman, Joseph W. Martin, Jr., in 1924. 

During 1926 and 1927 he was a director of 
American Gas Association and was a past- 
president of the National Association of Stove 
Manufacturers. 

Mr. Leach is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Marguerite White Leach; two sons, Malcolm 
Leach, vice-president of the Glenwood Range 
Co.; Walker Leach, president-treasurer of the 
Glenwood Range Co.; one daughter, Mrs. 





Frank Archer; a brother, nine grandchildren 
and one great grandson. 


Edwin Embree 


assistant secretary-treasurer of New Haven 
Gas Light Co., died suddenly on March 10, at 
the age of 54. 

After graduating from Peirce Business Col- 
lege, Philadelphia, Mr. Embree served the 
Westinghouse International Co. and United 
Gas Improvement Co. for several years. He 
joined the New Haven Gas Light Co. in 1929 
as a general auditor, and in 1948 was named 
assistant secretary and assistant treasurer. 

Active in American Gas Association and 
New England Gas Association, Mr. Embree 
was a former chairman of the A. G. A. Ac- 
counting Section. He was also a member of 
the New Haven Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Embree is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Gladys Baldwin Embree; a son, Frederick W. 
Embree; three grandchildren, a sister and his 
mother and father. 


Walton Forstall 


former vice-president in charge of distribution 
of The Philadelphia Gas Works Co., died on 
March 1 at the home of his son, Charles, in 
Pittsburgh. He was 82. 

Mr. Forstall was a graduate of the Chicago 
Manual Training School and Lehigh Univer- 
sity, where he was awarded a degree in elec- 
trical engineering in 1891. 

Before joining the Philadelphia Gas Works 
in 1898, he was associated with the engineer- 






ing departments of the East River Gas 
N. Y., the Lockport Gas Co., N. Y., and the 
Greentown, Ind., Gas Works. He remained 
with the Philadelphia utility until his retire. 
ment in 1936. 

The author of a book on gas distribution, 
Mr. Forstall was a member of American Ga 
Institute and of the National Commercial Gag 
Association until they were merged to become 
the American Gas Association in June, 191g, 
He was a charter member of A. G. A. He 
served as vice-president and board member of 
the Franklin Institute, and was a member of 
the Illuminating Engineering Society and the 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce. 

Surviving are his wife, Nina D. Forstall, 
three sons, Edward, Charles and Walton, je; 
a daughter, Mrs. Anne Crowe; and a brother, 
Alfred. 


Louis E. Fischer 


chairman of the board, Kansas-Nebraska Nat. 
ural Gas Co. and former president of Northem 
Natural Gas Co. died on February 15 at the 
age of 75, in Chicago. 

Mr. Fischer was one of the principal exec. 
tives when, in 1930, Northern Natural Ga 
Co. was formed. He was at that time operat. 
ing vice-president for the North American 
Light and Power Co., one of the three proprie. 
tary companies of Northern Natural. In 1933, 
he became president of Northern Natural, 

Mr. Fischer was a member of American 
Gas Association. He is survived by his widow, 
Mary McCord Fischer. 




































HE FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 
has authorized construction of additional 
natural gas facilities in four regions of the 
United States. 

In Shreveport, La., The United Gas Pipe- 
line Co. plans to build an 11.3-mile line in 
Terrebonne Parish. The cost of the 20-inch 
pipeline, which will draw on the now un- 
tapped gas reserves at Kent Bayou and Turtle 
Bayou fields, is estimated at $1,461,000. It 
will have a capacity of 143 million cubic feet 
of gas per day. 


Expand natural gas facilities in four areas 





The New York State Natural Gas Corp. 
will spend about $6,018,000 on a 104.7-mile 
transmission line in New York and Penn- 
sylvania. The corporation will also install 
1,820 additional horsepower at two Penn- 
sylvania compressor stations to meet expected 
increases in demand in Syracuse, Rochester, 
Utica, Albany and Buffalo. 

Transmission facilities in Colorado will be 
increased 84 million cubic feet a day when 
the Colorado Interstate Gas Co. completes its 








$3,379,532 project. The system capacity then 
will be about 452 million cubic feet per day, 
The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Columbus, is now 
constructing a 31.2-mile pipeline in cental 
Ohio for the transmission of natural gas to 
underground storage and market areas, The 
20-inch line, estimated to cost $1,440,000, 
will extend from one compressor station is 
Licking County to another in Richland 
County. The new facilities will have a @ 
pacity of 142 million cubic feet per day. 


















Annual reports 


(Continued from page 14) 





“Brought up as I was under such old- 
fashioned ‘horse and buggy’ notions as mak- 
ing ends meet with a little left over for the 
inevitable rainy day ...I am convinced 
that the economic limit of taxation has been 
reached and long since passed. For 1951 sys- 
tem taxes were $18,870,000, up $8,182,000 
from 1950. The tax bill was more than twice 
the amount provided for depreciation, more 
than the cost of all the natural gas sold and 
almost twice the net income.” 

Consolidated net earnings of American 
Natural Gas Co. and subsidiaries were 
$9,520,369 for 1951, up 15.9 percent from 
$8,212,899 in 1950. Gross utility revenues 
for the year were $97,585,274, up 20 percent 
from $81,047,897 in 1950. Total operating 
expenses rose 22 percent, from $66,946,088 
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in 1950 to $81,494,708 in 1951. 

Gas distributing companies of the Ameri- 
can Natural Gas system sold 117.5 billion 
cubic feet of gas in 1951, an increase of 17 
percent over the preceding year. 


Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp., 
Houston—Construction in 1951 included 
the instaliation of additional facilities as 
part of the plan to raise daily deliveries 
from 505 to 555 million cubic feet. Five ad- 
ditional river crossings were completed dur- 
ing the year: An 18-inch line was added 
across the Mississippi River, supplementing 
the two 24-inch ones already in place; a 
second 12-inch line was laid across the Del- 
aware River and a second 30-inch line was 
put across the Coose River suspensicn 
bridge. 

During the year Transcontinental com- 
pleted the Atchafalaya River suspension 
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bridge in Louisiana. Carrying two 30-ind 
lines, this 4,678-foot crossing is the longest 
of its kind in the world. 

Another important phase of this yeat’s 
construction was the installation of addi 
tional facilities at 12 compressor station 
as part of the plan to raise daily deliveries. 
By the end of the year all but three of th 
stations were operating with their increased 
facilities, enabling the company to serve! 
steadily growing market in the Piedmont 
area. 

Other construction completions included 
a number of sales meter stations, work 
the cathodic protection and corrosion @t 
trol program, and final work on the towels 
of the microwave system between Texas and 
Linden, New Jersey. Three steam-drives 
centrifugal stations were completed and pat 
into operation, and 123 housing units for & 
ployees at compressor stations were fini 
























Pick convention themes___ 
(Continued from page 9) 


Convention Hall or elsewhere. Every 
ible effort will be expended by 
A. G. A. and GAMA to increase attend- 
ance at this dramatic show of modern 
gas appliances. Varying former proce- 
dure, gas appliance dealers will be urged 
to attend the convention each of the four 
days of the convention, instead of con- 
centrating on a single day. 
A gala evening will be staged at the 
exhibition hall on Tuesday. 
The Entertainment Committee, under 
the chairmanship of Earl Smith, presi- 


dent, The South Jersey Gas Co., is ar- 
ranging a high calibre program of recrea- 
tion and relaxation. The President's Re- 
ception and Ball will be held Monday 
night. Tuesday night will be open for 
social visits. On Wednesday night the 
committee has arranged a fine program 
of musical and terpsichorean numbers, 
followed by dancing to the music of a 
well known band. On Thursday, under 
the sponsorship of GAMA the Entertain- 
ment Committee will offer another ex- 
ceptional group of entertainers of top 
flight ability. One afternoon during the 
convention will be devoted to the Ladies’ 


Party. 


The registration fee will be $10 again 
this year, with wives and other non-mem- 
ber ladies receiving complimentary 
badges. A record attendance is expected 
at the convention, and nearly two thou- 
sand advance registrations have been 
made to date. The General Convention 
Committee is urging management to 
send as many delegates as possible to the 
convention this year. It also recommends 
that for a better choice of accommoda- 
tions, reservations be made immediately 
through the American Gas Association 
Housing Bureau, 16 Central Pier, Atlan- 
tic City, New Jersey. 





Gas rates lag 
(Continued from page 16) 
cost $89 to heat an average home in 
Columbus in 1950 with natural gas. 
Heating the same house by coal cost 
$142 and the cost of heating by oil 
would be $208. Natural gas, a pre- 
mium fuel, is priced below competi- 
tive fuels in many parts of the country. 

The Portland (Oregon) Gas & Coke 
Co. has petitioned a rate increase to 
meet heavier labor, pension and tax 
costs. On the basis of 1951 earnings, 
the company’s rate of return on its in- 
vested capital was less than five per- 
cent, though commissions regard six 
percent as a fair return. Compensatory 
rate relief is necessary to enable the 
company to meet financial obligations 
and to operate on a sound economic 
basis, gas company officials said. 

The Southern California Gas Co., 
Los Angeles, has held gas rates fairly 
stationary for the past ten years, 
though practically all other living costs 
have risen 50 percent to 200 percent. 
Wages paid by the company are up 
110 percent since 1940; cost of gas 
purchased has risen 75 percent; and 
federal income taxes have more than 
doubled. A few years ago, the company 
points out, new money for small conr- 
struction programs could be borrowed 
at cheap rates. Now construction re- 
quirements have grown so that the 
company has to finance with both bonds 
and stock at about 50-50 ratio. The 
combined annual cost today, includ- 
ing income taxes, has about quad- 
tupled, necessitating a petition for 
higher rates. 

The Pacific Gas & Electric Co., San 
Francisco, in a recent successful peti- 
tion for a gas rate increase, showed 
that gas department labor costs for 
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maintenance and operation for the first 
six months of 1950 were 230 percent 
of similar costs in the first half of 
1940. The average price of 414-inch 
Pipe rose 177.5 percent from 1940 to 
1950. The price for tank plate rose 
35.2 percent from 1940 to 1950, while 
the price of one type of gas meter 
rose 99.9 percent in the ten-year period. 

The Columbia Gas System, New 
York, in the past six years has spent 
millions of dollars for new facilities 
and services to meet expanding de- 
mands and to stabilize operating costs. 
Expenditures include $268 million or 
$107 per customer for new service and 
transmission facilities and $50 million 
for development of underground stor- 
age and cushioning depleted fields 
with gas. 

But even such tremendous invest- 
ments and the economies they pro- 
duced cannot cancel the rising costs of 
materials and supplies. Columbia pays 
$123 a ton for pipe it bought for $51 
in 1940, a rise of 225 percent. A gas 
meter cost $8.40 in 1940, today it costs 
$18.80. The cost of a half-ton truck has 
climbed from $591 in 1941 to $1,461 
today. The cost of drilling a gas well 
has tripled since 1931 and more than 
doubled since 1941 in the Columbia 
System. The composite hourly labor 
rate has more than doubled in the past 
ten years. 

Even the new pipeline companies 
feel the pinch of rising costs. The 
Transcontinental Gas Pipeline Corp. 
has been in existence less than three 
years, yet it had to petition the Federal 
Power Commission for rate increases 
totaling about $13,650,000. Since 1949 
the company’s tax rate rose from 38 
percent to 52 percent. Texas recently 
added a gathering tax of 9/20ths of a 


cent per Mcf. on pipelines. In three 
years state, local and other taxes 
have risen about five percent. Average 
weekly wages in the gas utility indus- 
try have risen from about $64.00 in 
July, 1949 to $71.75 in August, 1951. 
Being a new company Transcontinen- 
tal believes its labor costs rose even a 
greater percent. 

C. T. Chenery, chairman of South- 
ern Natural Gas Co., recently told a 
group of New York security analysts 
that users of natural gas would have 
to pay higher prices in the next few 
years. His company pays an average of 
6.53 cents per Mcf. for the gas it buys. 
This average derives from prices rang- 
ing from 4.62 cents to 11.90 cents per 
Mcf. The average resale price is 18.75 
cents per Mcf. Taxes add about four 
cents to the average cost of 6.53 cents 
per Mcf. leaving a net of 8.25 cents to 
cover operations including transport- 
ing gas from wellhead to customers. 

Out of this margin must come any 
return to stockholders on more than 
$100 million invested in plant and fa- 
cilities. Any increase in costs narrows 
that margin to the point where in- 
creased rates are necessary. This situa- 
tion is typical of most companies in the 
gas industry today. Rising costs have 
narrowed profits to a point of no re- 
turn. Each increase in the cost of doing 
business now must be passed on to cus- 
tomers or financial credit of the com- 
panies would be impaired. With new 
money needed to finance the $4.5 bil- 
lion dollar construction program ahead 
of the gas industry for the next five 
years, credit must be maintained. Reg- 
ulatory bodies are cognizant of this 
fact and are generally inclined to help 
gas companies earn a fair return on in- 
vested capital to attract investors. 











Wisconsin utility modernizes Sheboygan plant 


S PART OF a program to streamline opera- 

tions, the Wisconsin Public Service Co., 

is building a new combination warehouse, 

garage and gas service section estimated to cost 

$175,000, announced O. W. Barenscher, She- 
boygan division manager. 


The facilities will include a meter shop to 
test, clean and repair gas meters. A warehouse 
will be on an elevated foundation about 314 
feet above the service section and garage so 
that loading and unloading of trucks can be 
carried out level with the warehouse floor. 


Cite utility president’s employee-relations effort 


URRAY F. GILL, chairman of the board 

and president, Kansas Gas & Electric 
Co., Wichita, spends a great deal of time 
getting out and rubbing elbows with the 
utility's employees, according to a recent 
article in Advertising Age. The article rec- 
ommends Mr. Gill's activities as good em- 
ployees relations that “can be followed prof- 
itably by heads of both” large and small 
utilities. 

“His most recent pilgrimage into his terri- 
tory was to the company’s Ripley generating 
station. He went there with some of the 
other boys from headquarters to pay honor 
to 65 employees of that station who had 
just completed 10 years without a lost-time 
accident.” Before speaking at the ceremo- 


nies, “he put on a white coat and a chef's hat 
and broiled steaks for the entire group. He 
has a knack for this sort of thing, and saw 
no reason why he couldn't exercise it [nor] 
any reason why the executives who accom- 
panied him shouldn’t wait on tables. The 
net result of this festival was that every- 
body got to know the company president 
and his associates even better than they knew 
them before. If anybody lost any dignity in 
the process, no one seems to know who it 
was. 

“Employer-employee communication is im- 
portant in a structure of this character, for 
it isn’t all housed under one roof; on the 
contrary, it is an organization with scat- 
tered employees, who may go for weeks and 


This is the third major modernization step 
to be taken by the Wisconsin utility in receg 
years. Two years ago, the office building jg 
Oshkosh was completely remodeled, while 
last year a new office, garage and service build. 
ing in Green Bay was completed. 


even months without any group contact. ff 
the employees can’t get to headquarters to 
see and hear what's going on, then the 
chairman-president moves out into the terri. 
tory to paint the picture for them. 

“The program for supervisors at Kansas 
Gas & Electric is one of the most progressive 
supervisory programs in the country, It is 
an around-the-clock relationship, built upon 
conferences that supervisors Originated and 
direct; the supervisors themselves asked for 
a monthly newsletter, in order that they 
might have full information about opera. 
tions, policies and programs. The big, im. 
portant touch, however, is provided by Mr. 
Gill, who knows that any communications 
program needs a personal relationship.” 





Skip readings 
(Continued from page 26) 
7-C. What other methods are used ? 


Mailed on request; Mailed after third 
estimate ; Six-month supply given with 
meter reading schedule. 





7-D. Are cards mailed by customers— 
Yes, 37 companies. 
Cards picked up by representa- 


tives—Yes, 9 companies. 


7-E. Are cards mailed generally re- 
ceived in time for regular billing ? 


Yes, 16; No, 21. 


7-F. How many consecutive custom- 
ers’ readings will you accept ? 


1 mo.— 1 7 mo.—1 
2”—7 gs ” —2 
3 " —14 11 ” —1 
4” —1 12 " —1 
6” —9 Unlimited—2 


8. Is time provided in the day’s work 
of the meter reader to permit call back 
on same day? 


Yes, 11; No, 34. 


9. Is a day allowed in reading sched- 
ule to read meters skipped on the regu- 
lar call? 

Yes, 12; No, 30. 


10. Is different action taken on 
skipped meters, depending upon the size 
and type of account ? 
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This cannot be answered without 
some explanation and the answers sub- 
mitted indicate that the special or 
large accounts receive additional at- 
tention. 


11. Are you transferring meters to the 
outside when you experience reading dif- 
ficulty ? 

This is being done to a very limited 
extent. In many cases only upon the 
request of the customer. 


12. Do meter readers leave door knob 
cards notifying customers the next sched- 
uled call, if reading is not obtained ? 


Yes, 10; No, 32. 
13. Do you inform customers of 
scheduled reading dates ? 
No, 7; On request, 38; In all cases, 1. 
13-A. By what means? 
Shown on bill 


14. Do you request keys to premises 
from customers when readings cannot 
be obtained (keys to be retained by the 
company ) ? 

Yes, 32; No, 3. 


14-A. How are keys identified ? 


The general answer was a metal tag 
showing the account number attached 
to the key. 


14-B. How are keys filed ? 


The practice is to file the keys ona 
ring for each reading unit in account 
number order and to charge the meter 
reader with the number of keys as- 
signed daily. 


15. Do you have any other procedures 
which have proved successful, including 
special letters, publicity, etc? 


The meter reader lists meters which 
he is unable to estimate or such infor- 
mation is obtained from the billing or 
customers’ accounts department. The 
telephone is used where possible to 
arrange for admittance on the regular 
reading date or letters are sent to aus 
tomers. 


16. Do you read meters at other than 
regular working hours ? 


At night, 16; Saturday, 18; Over 
time basis, 13; Regular schedule other 
than 8-5, 12. 


17. Do you charge for obtaining spe 
cial readings at other than scheduled 


time ? 
ve Yes, 2; No, 43. 


A letter was written to each of the 
companies answering in the affirm 
tive. The replies received indicate that 
a charge is made only when the a 
tomer requests a special reading and 
not as a procedure for reading 
“skipped.” 
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18. Do you ever discontinue service 


ition step when readings cannot be obtained ? 
in recent 

ilding ia Yes, 20; No, 23. 

-d, while 


The “yes” answers qualified their 
reply. Generally this is a last resort 
only after all efforts have failed fol- 
lowing adequate notice. 


ontact. if BH Suggestions for improvement 
‘then The state regulatory bodies may have 
the terri. requirements concerning the efforts made 
to obtain readings, but within those 
at Kansas limits, the following steps may be taken 
a “he to obtain readings at regular times: 
uilt upon 1. Analysis of skips. Find out why 
nated and readings are not obtained. Keep a rec- 
— aa ord of the missed readings reported by 
ut opera. each meter reader. Analyze and compare 
> big, im- the work of the men and institute field 
ed by Mr, supervision where necessary. 
shige Classify “Skips” as to “Regularly 


missed,” and “Occasional.” Study the 
regular group and give individual atten- 


tion in the form of telephone calls and 
letters. Endeavor to obtain keys or have 


keys ona keys left with neighbors. 
n account As regards both regular and occasional 
the meter skips, it is feasible to average or estimate 
keys as- missed readings. Your preceding anal- 
ysis will probably show that less than 
twenty percent of your skips are regular. 
rocedures B If you average or estimate, you will usu- 
including § ally be able to get a regular reading every 
three or four months and the “Skip” 
ers which problem is greatly reduced. 
ich infor- House heating accounts can be suc- 
billing or cessfully averaged after experience on a 
nent. The degree day basis and should not be elim- 
ossible to inated from consideration. The follow- 
he regular ing formula has been satisfactory to a 


-nt to cus: large northeastern utility: 


“Estimate total hundred cubic feet for 


ther tims heating season, or, base on prior year’s 
actual consumption. Divide by total 
degree days in prior heating season. 
18; Over This gives cubic feet per degree day. 
dule other Multiply the cubic feet per degree day 
by the degree days in the period to be 
ining pe estimated. The degree day factor is 
scheduled entered on the meter reading record 


and the total degree days are calculated 

for each route daily.” 
ach of the 
re affirm: 
dicate that 
n the ae 
ading and 
r reading 


Averaged or estimated readings cause 
problems. With 10,892 estimated bills 
in January, the company previously re- 
ferred to made 730 sales adjustments or 
6.70 percent. Many high bill complaints 
result from estimated readings, which 
would have been avoided if actual read- 
ings had been obtained. 
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Some customers object to estimated 
bills. They should be encouraged to read 
their own meters and send in marked 
dial readings in time for regular billing. 

2. We should give full information 
to our customers concerning reading 
dates. One company puts the date of the 
next reading on its bill. Thirty-nine com- 
panies give this information on request 
or to certain accounts by door knob cards. 
Schedules which the meter reader carries 
in his book and gives out to customers 
on request, or schedules which are 
handed to or mailed to customers on re- 
quest are used by other utilities. 

3. Study the possibility of allowing 
time for call back by regular meter reader 
on the same day. If a half-hour or hour is 
allowed for call back time, it takes from 
10 percent to 20 percent of the effective 
field time from regular reading and must 
be considered as a missed reading ex- 
pense. This should be carefully analyzed 
as to the results obtained. If by doing so, 
a few readings are obtained which are 
only occasionally missed and could be 
conveniently estimated the cost appears 
high. 

In the opinion of the committees, no 
general policy can be established and 
each meter reading route would have to 
be considered individually. However, if 
meter reading books have a growth al- 
lowance over the required reading time, 
such time could be well used for call 
back purposes. 

4. Arrange day's work, to the extent 
possible, in accordance with customers’ 
requirements. Residential areas give bet- 
ter results to morning readings. Business 
areas are better in the afternoon. 

5. Don’t make special calls on the 
occasional skip unless the account is large 
or you are required to do so because of 
unusual circumstances. 

6. Keep some flexibility in reading 
schedules in business areas so that con- 
sideration can be given to reading a day 
early or a day late to avoid excessive skips 
when commercial premises are closed due 
to religious holidays or business practices 
(such as Wednesday p.m. closing). 

7. Install meters on the outside where 
climatic conditions permit. This applies 
in rural and suburban areas even when 
gas meters (combination companies) 
must be installed inside because it facili- 
tates estimating gas meter indexes if elec- 
tric readings can be obtained. 

8. Continue experimental work on 
outside gas meters or dials. 

9. When all members of the house- 


hold are regularly away during business 
hours, keys are just about the only solu- 
tion. The key should be identified with 
a metal tag showing the utility's post- 
office box number, the folio or permanent 
account number. It should be issued with 
the meter reading book. All keys for the 
same reading book should be placed in 
reading order on a ring which should be 
clipped to a chain carried by the meter 
reader to prevent loss. The keys should 
be accounted for when the meter read- 
ing book is returned. 

Caution should be exercised in assum- 
ing that permission has been obtained 
to use the key when a premises changes 
hands. This can be called to the attention 
of the meter reader by means of a nota- 
tion alongside of the customer's name in 
the meter reading book or card. 

10. Train employees. Impress on all 
employees the importance of eliminating 
unnecessary skip calls. Train them to 
question customers to find some way of 
reading on regular reading dates. This 
applies particularly to the meter readers 
who are assigned the work of obtaining 
skip readings. It is realized that this is 
like asking a man to talk himself out of 
a job and there probably will be some 
resistance which will challenge manage- 
ment’s ability. 

11. Seek customer cooperation by 
means of telephone calls and letters. Ex- 
cellent use can be made of the records of 
your analysis in determining where tele- 
phone calls or letters are desirable. 

12. Charge for obtaining a missed 
reading. Such a suggestion would, if 
adopted, solve the problem in itself. 
However, it presents many problems; 
the regulatory body and customer rela- 
tions being two of the major considera- 
tions. 

There appears to be some precedent 
for such action as there are many charges 
now being made for services which were 
pteviously free. Included in these are 
turning on and off of house heating 
equipment, reconnection after shut-off 
for non-payment, cleaning house heating 
equipment, and installing fuses. 

The committee is of the opinion that 
meter reading costs would be reduced up 
to ten percent, depending upon present 
operations, by proper consideration of 
the skip problem. It was also agreed that 
a substantial reduction could be made in 
the billing costs. 

A careful analysis of each utility's par- 
ticular problems will prove itself a prof- 
itable undertaking. 


















Production conference___ 


(Continued from page 31) 


devoted to ‘Chemistry in the Gas In- 
dustry.” Topics for discussion at this con- 
ference include: ““Odorants and Odori- 
zation ;"” “Leakage Surveys ;” Filters and 
Dust Problems ;” “Autohydrogenation of 
Oil Gas ;”’ ‘New Books for the Gas In- 
dustry ;” “New Instruments ;”” “Coloring 
Natural Gas—Can it Be Done?” ; “Pho- 
tographing Gas Flames ;” “Product Com- 
bustibility ;” and ““The President's Mate- 


rials Planning Commission Report,” if it 
has been released. 

The High Btu Gas luncheon con- 
ference presented by the Gas Production 
Committee Subcommittee on the Man- 
ufacture of Higher Btu Gases will have 
C. E. Utermohle, Jr., technical super- 
visor, Consolidated Gas Electric Light & 
Power Co. of Baltimore, as chairman. 
V. M. Perry, superintendent, Citizens 
Works, The Brooklyn (N. Y.) Union 
Gas Co., will be alternate chairman. 

Ward A. Meldrum, superintendent of 


production, Michigan Consolidated Gas 
Co., Ann Arbor, is to be chairman of the 
luncheon conference given by the Gas 
Production Subcommittee on the Use 
and Handling of LP Gases. Dean 8, 
Seifried, distribution engineer, Rockland 
Gas Co., Inc., Spring Valley, N. Y., is 
to be alternate chairman. Among the 
discussion topics scheduled are: “Engi. 
neering for Safety in LP-Gas Plants;” 
“Training of Personnel for Operation of 
LP-Gas Plants ;” and “LP-Gas Plant Ac. 
cidents and How to Prevent Them.” 





Salesmanship school___ 


(Continued from page 28) 


Friday, the closing day of the school, 
will be under the chairmanship of James 
J. Condon. L. A. Dubberke, supervisor, 
hotel and restaurant division, Milwaukee 
Gas Light Co., will open the morning 
session with a lecture on “Service and 
Installation.’’ He will develop the theme 
that a sale is not completed until the 
equipment is properly installed and ad- 
justed, nor is a sale completed as: long as 
service is required. Proper installation 
and proper service are among the many 
selling tools. 

“Developing Sales Techniques and 
Tools” will be the subject of W. D. Rel- 
yea’s Friday morning lecture. He will 
show that only a constant reminder of 
the selling tools and selling techniques 
available to the commercial gas man will 
keep him at top working efficiency. 

All salesmen need inspiration, and 


putting “‘fire’” into sales presentation is 
half of the battle, according to Milton J. 
Firey, owner-manager, Congress Hotel, 
Baltimore, who will deliver a lecture on 
“Sales Techniques.” 

The morning session will be concluded 
with comments on the course by Law- 
rence E. Biemiller. 

The closing afternoon will be devoted 
to an examination, based on material pre- 
sented in the lectures and in the printed 
texts used during the school. 

The five-day program will provide in- 
struction in the full scope of commercial 
gas utilization in the volume food service 
field. 

The textbook for the school will be the 
manual, ‘Commercial Kitchens,” pub- 
lished by A. G. A., on which many of the 
lectures will be based. Students who do 
not have this manual may purchase it at 
the school for five dollars a copy. Printed 
copies of lectures which are on subjects 
not included in the manual will be dis- 


tributed to students. Certificates will be 
awarded to those who satisfactorily com- 
plete the course. 

Adequate rooming facilities have been 
reserved by American Gas Association 
at Edgewater Beach Hotel for all those 
attending the school. In some cases it 
may be necessary for students to share 
twin-bed rooms. Reservations will be 
made by American Gas Association on 
receipt of registration blank with fee. 

Applications for enrollment should be 
mailed to Industrial and Commercial Gas 
Section, American Gas Association, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
The registration fee is $35.00 and a 
check for this amount, made out to the 
order of American Gas Association 
should accompany each application. 
Rooms, meals and other expenses are to 
be paid by the registrants and are not in- 
cluded in the registration fee. 

Registration will close on April 30, 
1952. 





Installation standards____ 
(Continued from page 19) 


tion by reference is not yet possible and 
the other is how to keep a code up-to- 
date. We are calling this procedure the 
prima facie evidence method. It has 
already been used many times during the 
last two years with complete success. 

In a typical ordinance of this kind, 
such as that of Sheboygan, Wis., two key 
phrases comprise the ordinance: 


“1. Safety standards; all gas appli- 
ances and accessories herewith in- 
stalled, sold or offered for sale 
shall conform to reasonable stand- 
ards of safety, and 

“2. Installation standards; gas appli- 
ances, accessories, and piping sys- 
tems shall be installed to conform 
to reasonable standards of safety.” 
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You will recognize these two state- 
ments as common concepts of safety. To 
put teeth into them and thereby to secure 
enforcement of Z21.30 the ordinance has 
additional clauses or footnotes. These 
are ostensibly for the guidance of en- 
forcement officers. They read quite sim- 
ply: “The presence of the seal of a 
nationally recognized testing agency, 
adequately equipped and competent to 
perform such service, shall be prima facie 
evidence that the appliance in question 
conforms to such reasonable concepts of 
safety. Such a testing agency shall be one 
which maintains a program of national 
inspection of production models of all 
approved types of gas appliances at least 
once each year on the manufacturer's 
premises. Approval by the A. G. A. Test- 
ing Laboratories as evidenced by the at- 
tachment of their Seal of Approval or a 
certificate or letter certifying approval 


shall be considered as such prima facie 
evidence.” 

In a similar vein, conformity to 
Z21.30, etc., shall be considered prima 
facie evidence of reasonable safety in line 
with the second clause of the ordinance. 

While this type of ordinance is per- 
haps not the final answer, since the en- 
forcing authority might possibly accept 
some other kind of evidence, it is be 
lieved that it goes a long way toward 
accomplishing what hasn’t yet been done 
even though we are in the 25th year of 
approving gas appliances. 

Since many cities expect to get natural 
gas within the next year or two, this is 
the most opportune time for reviewing 
with local lawmaking bodies the entire 
problem of a gas ordinance. The enact- 
ment of a standard would produce greater 
safety and in turn greater customer a 
ceptance of gas; and through uniformity 
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of requirements building costs would be 
kept down. This happy utopia, however, 
will not come of itself, for the missing 
link is enforcement of the standards. This 
is best done through voluntary acceptance 
by builders, architects, and appliance in- 
stallers but it is helped materially when 
required by local law. 

The A. G. A. Committee on Compari- 
son of Competitive Services prepared a 
study of the trends in sale of gas per 
residential customer at five year intervals 
back to 1929. Excluding the great growth 
due to use of gas for heating, the com- 
mittee found that conditions were practi- 


cally static for the straight manufactured 
gas companies in the New England states 
during this period. On the other hand, 
the same studies made for a group of 
companies which converted from manu- 
factured to natural gas clearly showed 
that their sales curves were up more 
sharply than any other group. So with 
such a rosy potential before us there is 
added reason to plug one loophole which 
could have an adverse effect. Let’s get ap- 
proved appliances installed in an ap- 
proved manner so that our service will be 
even better than expected. The tools are 
ready ; all we need to do is to use them. 





Gas FESEFVES Zain (Continued from page 6) 





(a) CRUDE OIL - AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE 





Total proved reserves of crude oil as of December 31, 1950 


Revisions of previous estimates 
Extensions of old pools 


(Barrels of 42 U. S. Gallons) 
25,268,398,000 
+1,776,110,000 
2,248,588,000 


New reserves discovered in 1951 in new fields and in new 


pools in old fields 


Proved reserves added in 1951 


389,256,000 
4,413,954,000 


Tota: proved reserves as of December 31, 1950 plus new proved reserves added 


in 1951 
Less production during 1951* 


Total proved reserves of crude oil as of December 31, 1951 


Increase in crude oil reserves during 1951 


29,682,352,000 
2,214,321,000 


27,468,031 ,000 
2,199,633,000 





(b) NATURAL GAS LIQUIDS - AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
AND AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE 





Total proved reserves of natural gas liquids as of December 31, 1950 
Revisions of previous estimates and extensions of old pools .. 


(Barrels of 42 U. S. Gallons) 
4,267,663,000 
-+- 648,497,000 


New reserves discovered in 1951 in new fields and in new 


pools in old fields 


Proved reserves added in 195] 


75,494,000 


723,991,000 


Total proved reserves as of December 31, 1950 plus new proved reserves added 


in 1951 
Less production during 1951* 


Total proved reserves of natural gas liquids as of December 31, 1951 
Increase in Natural Gas Liquids reserves during 1951 


4,99 1,654,000 
267,052,000 


4,724,602,000 
456,939,000 





(c) TOTAL LIQUID HYDROCARBONS -A.P.1. & A.G.A. 





(Barrels of 42 U. S. Gallons) 


(Tables la and 1b combined) 


Total proved reserves as of December 31, 1950 
Revisions of previous estimates and extensions of old pools .. 


29,536,061 ,000 
+4,673,195,000 


New reserves discovered in 1951 in new fields and in new 


pools in old fields 


Proved reserves added in 195] 


464,750,000 
5,137,945,000 


Total proved reserves as of December 31, 1950 plus new proved reserves added 


in 1951 
Less production during 1951* 


Total proved reserves of liquid hydrocarbons as of December 31, 1951 
Increase in Total Liquid Hydrocarbon reserves during 1951 


2,481,373,000 


32,192,633,000 
2,656,572,000 





*The 1951 production figures were compiled by the committee and where necessary are based on 
eleven months actual production with an estimate for December. Any variance between the actual 
production, as later reported, and the figures used herein will be compensated for through revision 
when the following year’s reserve report is compiled. These revisions have in the past been very small. 
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CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


1952 
APRIL 
4 *The Maryland Utilities Associa- 
tion, annual meeting, Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 

7-8 *Eastern Natural Gas Regional Sales 
Conference, Hotel William Penn, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 

7-9 *National Conference of Electric and 
Gas Utility Accountants, Hotel Com- 
modore, New York, N. Y. 

7-10 °A. G. A. Distribution, Motor Ve- 
hicles and Corrosion erence, 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

16-18 °A. G. A. Sales Conference on In- 
dustrial & Commercial Gas, Nether- 
land Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

21-23 °A. G. A. Mid-West Regional Gas 
Sales Conference, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

24-25 Indiana Gas Association, annual 
meeting, French Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick, Ind. 

28-30 Southern Gas Association, annual 
meeting, Galveston, Texas. 


MAY 


5-9 *A. G. A. Commercial Gas School, 
Chicago, IIl. 

8-9 Public Utilities Advertising Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Radisson, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 

12-13 *A. G. A. Natural Gas Department 
Spring Meeting, Biltmore Hotel, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

13-15 *Pennsylvania Gas Association, Wer- 
nersville, Pa. 

21-23 *GAMA annual meeting, ‘The Broad- 
moor, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

26-28 °A. G. A. Production & Chemical 
Conference, Hotel New Yorker, 
New York, N. Y. 

27-29 Southwestern Gas Measurement 
Short Course, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman, Okla. 

28-30 Short Course in Gas Technology, 
Texas College of Arts and Indus- 
tries, Kingsville, Texas. 


JUNE 


5-6 °A. G. A. Research and Utilization 
Conference, Hotel Statler, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

5-6 *The Natural Gas and Petroleum 
Association of Canada Convention, 
General Brock Hotel, Niagara Falls, 
Ontario. 

8-12 *Canadian Gas Association, Chatcau 
Frontenac, Quebec City, Quebec 

16-22 *International Gas Conference, Brus- 
sels, Belgium. 

23-24 *Michigan Gas Association, annual 
meeting, The Grand Hotel, Mack- 
inac Island, Mich. 

23-27 *American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, annual meeting, Hotel Stat- 
ler, New York, N. Y. 





Personnel service 





SERVICES OFFERED 


District Foreman—has supervised operations in 
distribution district serving 52 domestic 
meters including construction and maintenance 
of mains and operation of measuring stations. 
Previous experience—ten years’ as pipe line 
welder. Wishes another location preferably in 
Southwest for health reasons. 1695. 


Manager or General Superintendent—22 years’ 
experience in production, distribution and man- 
agement. Available on 30 days’ notice. South- 
ern location preferred. Presently employed as 
manager. Married (43). 


Controller-Treasurer-Budget Director—Skilled ad- 
ministrator, presently employed as such by 
large utility. Keen analyst, es things done 
minimum cost. Thorough knowledge modern ac- 
counting techniques, IBM, auditing, finance, 
costs, controls, budgets, systems and proce- 
dures, credits, insurance, taxes, pensions, gov- 
ernment contacts. Timely and accurate figures 
interpreted for management action. Effective 
controls painlessly applied. University trained- 
business administration, accounting, finance, 
statistics, law. Member Controllers Institute. 
Can relocate, U. S. or abroad; knowledge lan- 
guages. 


Sales and Service—Man interested in position 
with larger company with a future in sales and 
service after 13 years with small stove com- 
pany manufacturing gas, coal, oil and combina- 
tion ranges. Traveled three years as junior 
salesman and service man in restricted terri- 
tory. Appointed assistant engineer, no degree, 
but I.C.S. training and valuable practical ex- 
perience with engineering and sales _back- 
ground. Good at office administration, includ- 
ing excellent organizing ability, much experi- 
ence answering complaint letters, can read and 
understand blue prints, diplomatic trouble 
shooter and complaint adjustor, and do follow 
through on detail work. (31). 1699. 


Gas Engineer—Extensive supervisory experience 
in all phases of gas production, plant construc- 


tion and maintenance; natural gas, storage, 
distribution and bottle filling plants for LP 
gas; industrial utilization, customers service, 
reforming and catalytic cracking. 1700. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Gas Utilization Engineer—A Canadian natural 
gas company requires a utilization engineer ex- 
perienced in all phases of service work. The 
company serves 75,000 meters in a number of 
municipalities which are grouped in four dis- 
tricts. Applicants must be capable of direct- 
ing district superintendents in service work, 
installations inspections, training p ams, 
etc., as well as direction of a small appliance 
testing laboratory and preparing installations 
codes, etc. Applicants should state age, qualifi- 
cations, experience, references and salary ex- 
pastet- All —- will be treated as con- 

dential 5 


Gas Engineer required as superintendent of gas 
operations in large synthesis gas plant which 
uses coke in mechanical generator sets. 


Product Engineer—Midwest domestic heating 
equipment manufacturer has attractive open- 
ing for engineer with experience record on 
design and development of gas or oil fired fur- 
naces and boilers. Include in first letter com- 
plete qualifications, education, age, experience, 
present compensation and salary expected. Re- 
plies to this advertisement will be kept confi- 
dential. Our employees know of this ad. 0641. 


Gas Operations Manager—Graduate engineer with 
broad experience in natural gas transmission 
and distribution. Company in Ontario, Canada 
has natural gas production and distribution to 
75,000 meters over a wide area divided into 
four districts, with substantial growth pros- 
pects. Position requires ability to direct all 
phases of operations through experienced su- 
pervisors, to initiate training programs, handle 
employee relations, make special studies relat- 
ing to new transmission and distribution lines, 


<a 


gas utilization, etc. This is one of the top ex. 
ecutive positions in the company and should 
be attractive to a man about 40 years of age, 
of good character, and looking for an oppor. 
tunity to justify an assured future, 
‘yO will be treated as confidentiaj 
in first instances and should give fullest par. 
ticulars of technical qualifications, experience 
in previous positions, usual personal particy. 
lars as to age, etc., and approximate sal, 
expected. References will be required later, 


Sales Representatives—An old, well-established, 
nationally known automatic heating manufac. 
turer has an outstanding opportunity for four 
aggressive men to be located in the Boston, 
Washington-Baltimore, St. Louis and Chi 
areas. These men will promote and sell gas. 
fired heating equipment to existing and ney 
distributors and dealer sales desirable. Goog 
salary, car furnished, expenses paid. 0645, 


Engineer with ten to twenty years experience 
on design and operation of gas systems both 
in manufacture and distribution for study of 
system pressed for capacity in plant and lines, 
Also to study possibility of increasing heating 
value from 450 to 1,000 Btu. Salary commen. 
surate with man’s ability. Living and travelj 
expenses paid on all work outside New Yori 
office. Location Central America. 


Distribution Engineer for eastern municipally 
owned natural gas utility (45,000 meters) ip 
charge of and responsible for planning, direct. 
ing and supervising the activities of a joint 
bureau of gas and water distribution. Salary 
range $5,200-6,240 annually. Reply in detail 
stating age, education, references and experi- 
ence. A 


Sagpems Engineer—Progressive manufacturer 

ot Gas Heating Equipment located in the Los 
Angeles area desires services of an engineer 
experienced in the development of gas fired 
heating equipment. Applications should give 
experience, education, age, present salary and 
salary expected. 0648. 








Work simplification 
(Continued from page 24) 


who was moved from one desk to another 
to improve the lighting conditions for his 
work, would not have been upset if the 
reasons for the change had been ex- 
plained to him. 

We like to know that our ideas and ef- 
forts are appreciated. Charles M. Schwab 
once said: “I am a firm believer in the 
fact that men make their greatest accom- 
plishments by proper encouragement— 
not by criticism. I have yet to see the man, 
however great and exalted his situation, 
who is not susceptible to the approval of 
his fellow men. And the severest criti- 
cism that can come to any man is not to 
find fault with him, but, not to notice 
him at all. When a man is not noticed 
he knows that he has not gained the ap- 
proval of his fellows, but when he is ap- 
proved he gives forth his best effort.” 

It is clear that recognition, self respect, 
security and praise can successfully be 
contained in one word—‘participation.” 
The fellow who helps to work out a 
proper method is anxious to improve it 
with the hope of improving it still fur- 


48 


ther. Having had a hand in creating it, he 
is more likely to understand it and to en- 
joy using it. Participation requires recog- 
nition that those with whom we work 
have a vital interest in everything that 
affects their jobs. It begets cooperation 
and a truly cooperative attitude leaves no 
room for resistance to change. 

Work simplification succeeds best in a 
cooperative atmosphere. 

With such an understanding of the 
importance of recognizing the funda- 
mental attitudes and needs of people, the 
supervisor is far better equipped to use 
successfully the principles of work sim- 
plification. It is obvious that none of the 
principles in a work simplification pro- 
gram are new. Considerable advantage is 
gained, however, in bringing them to su- 
pervisors in such an organized fashion 
since it helps to direct their thinking ac- 
cording to an organized pattern. It is also 
obvious that such a program should be 
very carefully developed and should be 
administered only by trained personnel. 
On the other hand, if sufficient care and 
thought are given to the development of 
the program, training of group leaders 
surprising improvement can result. 


Metropolitan Council 


(Continued from page 12) 


vice-president of The Consolidated Edison Co, 
of New York, Inc., New York City. Mr. Dela- 
field described the pro’s and con’s of the pro- 
posed Niagara River power development pro- 
gram. 

E. N. Spiegel, first vice-president of Ne 
tional Association of Home Builders of the 
United States, described the home building 
picture in his address “Gas and the New 
Home Building Outlook.’ Mr. Spiegel pre 
dicted that the number of new private dwell- 
ing units begun during 1952 probably will go 
between 800 and 900 thousand units, or about 
18 percent less than the 1951 total. The dollar 
volume will probably reach about eight bil- 
lion dollars, or about 22 percent below 1951, 
partly because of a lesser number of new units 
and partly because of a shift to lower priced 
units. Mr. Spiegel expressed the view that 
only two things could change this housing 
trend: a more extreme shortage of already 
scarce copper; and full-scale war. 

The closing speaker for the day was C. § 
Stackpole, vice-president of Eureka-Williams 
Corporation. Emphasizing the need for olé 
fashioned salesmanship and hard hitting cam 
paigns, Mr. Stackpole was confident that “A 
Hot Salesman Can Do in ’52.” He urged that 
all utility sales managers instill real drive into 
their men, in an effort to transmit an enthe 
siastic belief in gas house heating to the get 
eral public. 
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Ff. M. BANKS.......--- Los Angeles, Calif. 
g G. BARNETT............ Portland, Ore. 
WALTER C. BECKJORD. . . .Cincinnati, Ohio 
£, G. BOYER.......-+--- Philadelphia, Pa. 
JAMES A. BROWN......--- Jackson, Mich. 
ERNEST G. CAMPBELL........ Chicago, Ill. 
ARTHUR C. CHERRY...... Cincinnati, Ohio 
ALAN A. CULLMAN...... New York, N. Y. 
HUGH H. CUTHRELL....... Brooklyn, N. Y. 
SPPMANMEK... nc cc ccsces Milwaukee, Wis. 
“SS |: Sr Detroit, Mich. 
ie Birmingham, Ala. 
OLIVER S$. HAGERMAN.Charleston, W. Va. 
R. H. HARGROVE......... Shreveport, La. 
DP HARTSON.......6.... Pittsburgh, Pa. 
R. W. HENDEE....Colorado Springs, Colo. 
STANLEY H. HOBSON....... Rockford, Ill. 
CARL H. HORNE......... New York, N. Y. 
Ww. M. JACOBS........ Los Angeles, Calif. 
CARL H. LEKBERG......... Hammond, Ind. 
eS Nework, N. J. 
W. F. MCCONNOR........ Fittsburgh, Pa. 
W. REED MORRIS.......- New York, N. Y. 


H. PRESTON MOREHOUSE. . Newark, N. J. 
JAMES $. MOULTON. .San Francisco, Calif. 


So. Se New York, N. Y. 
OS i... Los Angeles, Calif. 
LEON OURUSOFF...... Washington, D. C. 
HUDSON W. REED....... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Se | re Hartford, Conn. 


ARTHUR B. RITZENTHALER. Mansfield, Ohio 
JOHN A. RCBERTSHAW...Greensburg, Pa. 
JCHN H. W. ROPER. ...Washington, D. C. 


With MOePh, oc cca Newark, N. J. 
LOUIS B. SCHIESZ...... Indianapolis, Ind. 
CARL A. SCHLEGEL...... Fhiladelphia, Pa. 
2 8, Sa Tampa, Fla. 
Es sé csc cece Burlington, N. J. 
So) ere Toronto, Ontario 
R. VAN VLIET........ Staten Island, N. Y. 
JOHN A. WILLIAMS....... Syracuse, N. Y. 
HARRY K. WRENCH... .Minneapolis, Minn. 
IS oie nec ce ccc Dallas, Texas 
PAR COMMITTEE 


Chairman—Norman B. Bertolette, The Hart- 
ford Gas Co., Hartford, Conn. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Chairman—Frank H. Lerch, Jr., Consolidated 
Natural Gas Co., New York 








Associated organizations 


GAS APPLIANCE 

MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Louis Ruthenburg, Servel, Inc., Evans- 
ville, Ind. 

Man. Dir.—H. Leigh Whitelaw, 60 East 42nd 
St., New York, N. Y. 


CANADIAN GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—R. M. Perkins, Union Gas Co. of Can- 
ada, Ltd., Windsor, Ontario. 

Exec. Sec.-Tr.—Warner A. Higgins, Room 
804, 6 Adelaide St., E., Toronto 1, On- 
tario. 


FLORIDA-GEORGIA GAS 

ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Alvan H. Stack, The Tampa Gas Co., 
Tampa 1, Fla. 

Sec.-Tr.—Robert E. Gresimer, Jacksonville 
Gas Corp., Jacksonville, Fla. 


ILLINOIS PUBLIC UTILITIES 

ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—C. W. Organ, Central Illinois Light 
Co., Springfield, Ill. 

Sec.-Tr.—T. A. Schlink, Central Illinois Light 
Co., Springfield, Ill. 


INDIANA GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—E. E. Linburg, Richmond Gas Corp., 
1126 Main St., Richmond, Ind. 

Sec.-Tr.—Clarence W. Goris, Northern Indi- 
ana Public Service Co., Gary, Ind. 


THE MARYLAND UTILITIES 
ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—W. Griffin Morrel, Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Sec.—Raymond C. Brehaut, Box 338, Fred- 
erick, Md. 


MICHIGAN GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Fred H. Bunneli, Consumers Power 
Co., Jackson, Mich. 

Sec.-Tr.—A. G. Schroeder, Michigan Con- 
solidated Gas Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


MID-SOUTHEASTERN GAS 

ASSOCIATION . 

Pres.—J. D. Barnes, Piedmont Gas Co., 
Hickory, N. C. 

Sec.-Tr.—Edward W. Ruggles, North Caro- 
lina State College, Raleigh, N. C. 


MID-WEST GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Amos H. Aboftt, Northern States 
Power Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Sec.-Tr.—Harold E. Peckham, Northern States 
Power Co., St. Paul, Minn. 






MISSOURI ASSOCIATION 

OF PUBLIC UTILITIES 

Pres.—Robert W. Otto, Laclede Gas Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Sec.-Tr.—Hinkle Statler, 101 West High St., 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


NATURAL GAS AND PETROLEUM 

ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 

Pres.—George H. Smith, Port Colborne— 
Welland Gas & Oil Co., Port Colborne, 
Ontario. 

Sec.—Joseph McKee, United Gas and Fuel 
Co. of Hamilton, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 


NEW ENGLAND GAS ASSOCIATION 
Pres.—Sherman R. Knapp, The Connecticut 
Light and Power Co., Berlin, Conn. 
Man. Dir.—Clark Belden, 41 Mt. Vernon St., 

Boston, Mass. 


NEW JERSEY GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Vernon F. Stanton, South Jersey Gas 
Co., Atlantic City, N. J. 

Sec.-Tr.—W. D. Williams, Public Service Elec- 
tric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 


OKLAHOMA UTILITIES ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Richard W. Camp, Consolidated Gas 
Utilities Corp., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Sec.—Kate A. Niblack, 625 Biltmore Hotel, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


PACIFIC COAST GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—W. M. Jacobs, Southern California 
Gas Co., Box 3249 Terminal Annex, 
Los Angeles 54, Calif. 

Man. Dir.—Clifford Johnstone, 447 Sutter 
St., San Francisco, Calif. 


PENNSYLVANIA GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Walter E. L. Irwin, Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Co., 5 East Lancaster Ave., Ard- 
more, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA NATURAL GAS 

MEN’‘S ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—H. H. Pigott, Equitable Gas Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Exec. Sec.—Mark Shields, 2619 Grant Bldg., 
Pittssurgh, Pa. 


SOUTHERN GAS ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—L. L. Dyer, Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas 
1, Texas. 

Man. Dir.—Robert R. Suttle, 1922 M & W 
Tower, Dallas 1, Texas. 


WISCONSIN UTILITIES 

ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—E. H. Cotton, Northern States Power 
Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 

Exec.-Sec.—A. F. Herwig, 135 West Wells 
St., Milwaukeé, Wis. 





American Gas Association 


HEADQUARTERS, 420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
A. G. A. LABORATORIES * 1032 East 62nd Street, Cleveland 3, Ohio °* #1425 Grande Vista Avenue, Los Angeles, 
WASHINGTON OFFICE * Room 603, 1426 G St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


< Officers > 
President 
First Vice-President 


Second Vice-President 

Treasurer x 

See THON He sax oie pia windées » den obese eae Vv. T. MILES 

Mang DROME 56 oii 50 va PR eR icaketh dots cede H. CARL WOLF New York, Ny 
KURWIN R. BOYES New York, NU 


Manufactured Gas Department 
Natural Gas Department 


Accounting Section Cleveland, @ 
Industrial and Commercial Gas Section Bridgeport, 
Manufacturers’ Section Mount Vernon, € 
Publicity and Advertising Committee ...........---++++ Cc. J. ALLEN Waterbury, Cad 
Crem Geet a nik Fide ghd one ad cia ed ee nae H. BRUCE ANDERSEN Philadelphia, 
Residential Gas Section WILLIAM J. SCHMIDT 

A. G. A. Laboratories 


< Directors > 


Shreveport, La. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Fayetteville, Ark. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Hartford, Conn. DEAN H. MITCHELL 
New York, N. Y. ROBERT W. OTTO 
Washington, D.C. J FRENCH ROBINSON 
A. W. CONOVER Pittsburgh, Pa. LOUIS RUTHENBURG 
HENRY FINK Detroit, Mich. EARL SMITH 
RALPH L. FLETCHER Providence, R. |. FRANK C. SMITH 
Detroit, Mich. R. G. TABER 
Syracuse, N. Y. ALLYN C. TAYLOR 
Cleveland, Ohio PAUL R. TAYLOR New York, & 
Minneapolis, Minn. Chatham, Ont 
Philadelphia, Pa. “ 
CHARLES G. YOUNG 


< Association Staff > : 
Managing Director......2...ssececsesceees H. CARL WOLF Secretary, Residential Gas Section.......... F. W. WILK 
Assistant Managing Director, Secretary, PAR Committee Home Service Counsellor 
JOHN W. WEST, JR. Coordinator, Promotion..............++ H. VINTON 


Assistant Managing Director and Director, 
Natural Gus Bagh. ..0cks<dsesseess Genace 1. seme «SRM Mie Seema eee ten Pee 


Director, A. G. A. Laboratories, and 
Assistant Managing Director, A. G. A.....EDWIN L. HALL 


Secretary and Convention Manager KURWIN R. BOYES 


Secre’ GEORGE A. 
Department and 
a pi Deportment. Manager, Pacific Coast Branch Laboratories 


(Los Angeles, Calif.)...........-+ceee00: W. H. 
Controller & Assistant Secretary f: 
Director, Bureau of Statistics Coordinator, Research THOMAS LEE 


Secretary, Accounting Section Consultant, Research 


Secretary, Industrial and Commercial Utilization Engineer............-+-+++ C. GEORGE 
Gas Section MAHLON A. COMBS WILLIAM H. 


Secretary, Operating Section........ J. STANFORD SETCHELL 
* Deceased, March 26, 1952 
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